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Buy 
LOTZ Sections 


RAISE COMB HONEY 







not be yours. 
Comb Honey furnishes its own container. 


Comb Honey has no ceiling price. 











WITHSTANDS HOT WEATHER 
Non-Sagging Non-Stretching 


Stretched cells reduce the brood area of 
combs. 


lower cost. The smooth white section adds 
appeal. 


restrictions permit. 


1944 Catalog Published Soon 


Drones eat up your profits. 


Stop this loss. For efficient, profitable 
combs use THREE-PLY. 


Order now. No advance in prices. 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 





Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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APRIL 


Bees are in good shape and are building up nicely. 
We can handle a few orders the first week in April if the 
weather continues good, especially queenless packages. 
We are booked solid from April 10th on. 


QUEENS 2-LB. 3-LB. 4-LB. 5-LB. 
1-24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25-99 1.05 3.35 4.35 5.35 6.35 
100-499 1.00 3.20 4.20 5.20 6.20 


QUEENLESS PACKAGES- DEDUCT PRICE OF QUEEN 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 


PUTT eT ee TTMT eT MUMS HU STULL ® LLL foe 


Container shortage and price ceiling worries will 


Lotz sections ure morale builders to comb honey 
raisers. They save valuable time because they do 
not break when being folded. Less breakage means 
eve 


As complete a stock of Bee Supplies as Wartime 


August Lotz Company 
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KEEP UP 


. with the latest developments in your 
field. Here’s a group of magazines that 
specialize in a particular subject! You'll 
be interested in at least one of these 
magazines...and you have the assurance 
that the articles are written by people 
who know. Send in your subscriptions 
today! 


Bee Magazines Per Year 
American Bee Journal . $1.00 
Gleanings in Bee Culture_____.__ 1.00 
Beekeepers Item -—_-_-_---- ~~ -_ 1.00 

Horses 
National (Saddle) Horseman____ 5.00 
The Horse, bi-monthly, breeding, 

schooling, training, sports_.___ 5.00 
The Chronicle, weekly, breeding, 
fox hunting, racing, shows____ 5.00 


Thoroughbred (Horse) Record, w. 4 
Saddle & Bridle, m. iamenbee a 
Rider & Driver, m., “horses- 
sport-pleasure — _ ~~ _. 3.50 
The Mid-Western Horseman, m. 2.50 
Bit and Spur, m., horsey ; 1. 
NRA Round-Up, (Rodeo) 50 
Spokesman & Harness World, m. 1.00 
Farming 


The Country Book, quarterly 1.00 
Fletcher’s Farming —_ .50 
Livestock 
New Mexico Stockman__ a ee 
Pacific Stockman -_- 7 1.00 
American Cattle Producers 1.00 
Southeastern Cattleman 1.00 
National Live Stock Producer .50 
Texas Live Stock Jeurnal___ 1.00 
The Sheepman H a=» sa 
Plantation Stockman, m. 2.00 
Arizona Stockman, m., 1.50 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal, 
utility, fancy, racing__— 1.50 
Pigeon News, fancy only 1.50 
Poultry 
Northeastern Poultryman, 24 
issues, 2 yrs. 1.00 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry 
Paper ; ea 1.00 
Pacific Poultryman , -50 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies 
exclusively ) 1.00 
American Rabbit Journal 1.00 
Am. Sm. Stock Farmer, 
(Rabbits only) -50 
Fruit 
Better Fruit, monthly 1.00 
Eastern Fruit Grower 1.00 
Dairying 
Dairy Farmers Digest 1.00 
Dairyland News, semi-monthly .50 
Dairyman’s Journal .35 


Other Specialties 
Small Commercial Animals & 


Fowls ‘ .50 
The Soybean Digest : 1.50 
New Agriculture (sugar beets 

Rare maT 2.00 


Co-Operative (Farmers) Digest 2.00 
Southern Sportsman, 


Q. 12 issues 1.50 
Mountain Music, m., fox, coon- 

hounds 1.00 
Modern Game Breeding, m., 

pheasants 3.00 

Judge, m., est. 1881, humor, satire 1.50 

The Home Worker, bi-monthly 1.00 
Rlack Fox Magazine, m., fox, 

mink, 2.00 
Snap Shots, m., photographers 1.00 
Writer’s Markets & Methods, m., 2.00 
Irontiers, natural histor, 

fh issues 1.00 
Southern Literary Messenger, 

bi-monthly 1.00 


Stamp Review, monthly. 2years 1.00 
Send for Free Catalog—Hundreds More! 

All magazines are monthly unless 
otherwise noted; prices are for one full 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All orders 
are handled promptly and acknowledged. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in 
any way convenient to you. 

Sample copies at single copy prices 


MAGAZINE MART 


DEPT. B. J. 
PLANT CITY, FLORIDA 


a the Bee pas 
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Italian Bees 1944 and Queens 


Quantity Queens 2-Lbs. 3-Lbs. 

1. 24 $ .95 $3.30 $4.20 

25- 99 .90 3.20 4.10 

100-499 85 3.10 3.95 

WE GUARANTEE LIVE DELIVERY—FREE FROM DISEASE 

Terms 10% down to book order, balance ten days before shipment 
Book Now and Assure Delivery 


EELLS HONEY & BEE CO. 


872 HIGH STREET : HOUMA, LA. 

















When Writing Advertisers, Please Tell Them You Read It in A-B-). 
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This photo shows a portion of one of our queen yards containing over 6,000 nuclei 


ITALIAN OUR 1944 s-Lbe CACKAGES IN PROPORTION 
PRODUCTION | 3.1). wih oucen. 

QU EENS 2-Lbs. with queens 4.00 

| CAPACITY Extra queens 1.25 


MAY WE SERVE YOU 


OVERBEY APIARIES, Bunkie, Louisiana 
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Editors: G. H. Cale, Frank C. Pellett, M. G. Dadant, J. C. Dadant 





Published monthly at Hamilton, Dlinois. Entered as second class matter at the Postoffice, at Hamilton, Illinois. In United States, 
Canada and Mexico, $1.00 a year; two years $1.50; three years $2.00; Foreign $1.25 a year; two years $2.00; three years $2.75 
Subscription stopped at expiration printed on wrapper. 


SPU SU LS ss MS Da Ss Ms A LIVIN C FR OM BEE 5 
NO PACKAGE BEES By FRANK C. PELLETT 


Combining the results of many years 
. i , with the latest devel t d 

We are booked to capacity and can accept no experience, wit e lates evelopments an 
further orders. Thank you. 


improvements in beekeeping. As the title 
suggests, this book is designed to explain 
300 pages $2.00 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


how a living can be made from bees. The 
SUTTON eT eH eT ee UT et eT s TTT eT eT TTT eo Hamilton, Illinois 


fundamentals of honey production are ex- 
When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign uU ee Nn S ac 
» * 


plained and the reasons given for each 
> 
“a } 








necessary manipulation. 
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Write for 1944 price !ist. We now have wir 
many items that have been short for some r= 
Trade Mk. Ree. time. Prices remain steady except on bees. 

All stocks are low, so order early. 


We again have a large stock of 
GLASS ECONOMY style glass jars ready 


for quick shipment. 
Carton of 24 itb. i12bLbs. 70c per case 
Cartonofi2 2 Lb. 9Lbs. 42c per case 


es ok a be — Lbs. Gan nes tt WRITE FOR LABEL CATALOGUE and prices on 


Twenty-four cartons of 5 Lb. $9.95 per lot window cartons and shipping cartons. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : Paducah, Kentucky 
Buy War Bonds Today--and Tomorrow 
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When it comes to getting 
all your Beeswax, let this 
beekeeper tell you how . . 


“You do a wonderful job rendering out beeswax from comb and 
refuse, especially now when wax is needed in the war and for foun- 
dation to produce more wax. Your machinery gets all the beeswax 
out of old combs, slumgum and beeswax refuse. The beekeeper, 
whether he is commercial or a small beekeeper, holding down another 
job, has little to gain by trying to do this work, and at best he does 
not get all his wax. You folks can sure put me on the list for my 
old combs and everything else that contains beeswax because I can- 
not remove it as efficiently as you can.” 

John V. Wilbanks, 
Florida. 


Turn your beeswax into Dadant's Crimp-wired foundation which 
will give you sturdy everlasting combs that will help build large colo- 
nies every year to gather all the honey there is. It is a permanent 
investment. Ship your wax to us. It will be covered by insurance 
and stored without charge in our modern factory. Send for details. 

Remember, all the wax in Dadant’s Foundation is pure beeswax, 
just as your bees make it, maintained so by careful laboratory ex- 
amination. It is safe for use on any market. 


he hooks in  Dadant’s , The drawn comb is straight 
m-wired Foundation sup- ; from side to side, does not sag, 
your combs firmly in the ¥ nor stretch, nor buckle, and 
for years of hard use. Se: Huiseeeee seimaie ~ a aah 2 S 7 hp fia Ped will produce worker bees every 

5 wie wes Bd hes , : year. 
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“Yes, Hen’s Teeth, We Have Them” 
GIVE YOUR DOLLARS MORE DIMES 








4 Frame Extractors, 9% inch baskets, each $14.25 
10 Frame Wood Bound, Wire Queen Excluders, 5 or more, ea. .80 
10 Frame Telescope Cover Hives (Composition covering) 


with inner covers, frames, etc. Lots of 5 14.75 
10 Frame Hive Bodies and Frames, lots of 5 6.65 
Hoffman Brood Frames, per 100 5.05 
25 Lb. Hercules Wired Brood 8x16% or 8%x16% 18.50 
25 Lb. Hercules Plain Brood 8x16% or 8%x16% 17.50 
25 Lb. Thin Surplus Foundation 3%x16 19.75 
Bee Escapes, each Fe 
2 Inch Hive Staples, per lb. .30 


(Prices subject to change) 


e 
SEND FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST FOR 1944 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


Pearl and Walnut Streets Cincinnati 2 Ohio 
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z Bred to’ Italian Drones “ 
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: PACKAGE BEES : 
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+ PRICES ON PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS ‘ 
7 3, 
+ 2-Lhb. 8-Lb. Extra — 2. 
. Lots of Bees Bees Queens Queene Double " 
% 1 to 24 $4.00 ea. $5.00 ea. $1.25 a - P, ao 2 
# 25 to 99 3.80 ea. 4.80 ea. 1.15 Nan | 2 
‘¢ 100 or more 3.70 ea. 4.70 ea. 1.10 —— + 
: BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1944 + 
3 ; ’ % 
+ Over 25 years’ experience shipping. Paying 48% cents a pound %¥ 
+ F. O. B. your station for Beeswax in exchange for bees and queens. + 
‘*? Write for shipping instructions on wax. We replace any bees that die ‘ 
5 in transit if it is our fault, if the carriers’ fault file claim with them. + 
‘ Send for FREE CIRCULAR a 
- 3 
4 . s Rt. 1 x 
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PACKAGE BEES---ITALIAN QUEENS 


Light, 3-Banded Italians reared from queens tested for heavy honey producing. 
Long life, good winter resistant and gentle. Stock I have been breeding from since 
1926 and have made me continuous good customers. Can also furnish queens reared 
from stock bred for resistance to disease. Send orders early for I am booking fast. 


Booked for all of April on packages. 

















Queens of either stock $1.10 
Can book several for May. On all Bees, 2-Lb. : 3.50 
checks under $100 add exchange fees Bees, 3-Lb. 4.50 
of 10 cents. Over $100 add 20 cents. Per extra lb. 1.00 
No exchange on P. O. Money orders. Lots of extra queens 

HOMER W. RICHARD 
Routej3, Box 252-1 Phone 1370 El Dorado, Arkansas 
S J 
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Package Bees and Queens 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


For quality and prompt service. 


2-Lb. package and queen at . bd 
3-Lb. package and queen at____ — 
Extra queens at = om oe 


Book your order early and avoid dis- 
appointment. We specialize in queens. Over 
20 years in bees. 


DUPUIS APIARIES 


Andre Dupuis, Prop. Breaux Bridge, La. 


THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
$1.00 A YEAR 
Established 1938, it is now one of the four 
leading beekeeping publications. Single copy 
current issue, 10c. Combined with American 
Bee Journal it makes a splendid combination. 
Both magazines, one year, $1.75. 
THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
3110 Piper Rd. Rt. 5, Lansing, Mich. 


For 
Bee Supplies 


Use Our 1942 
Catalog 


We are not issuing a new catalog this 
season but have a fairly good stock of bee 
supplies on hand and can furnish most items 
shown in our 1942 catalog Send us a list 
of your requirements and we will be glad to 
quote prices on all items that we can furnish. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 











as 
- s 
Quality Italian 
Bees and Queens 
2-Lbs. 3-Lbs. 4-Lbs. 5-Lbs. 
Queens Bees Bees Bees Bees 
1 to 24 
$1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25 to 99 
$1.05 $3.35 $4.35 $5.35 $6.35 
100 U 
$1.00 $3.20 $4.20 $5.20 $6.20 
Kermit Anderson 
OPP, ALABAMA 
J 








CARNIOLANS EXCLUSIVELY 


UNTESTED QUEENS $1.10 


Allen’s Apiaries 


AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA 


Thanks Ten Millions 


We are booked to the limit for 1944—Please 


try us earlier in 1945. Thanks. 


The Victor Apiaries 
WEST COLUMBIA, TEXAS 


American Bee Journal Classified 
Ads Bring Satisfactory Results. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAI 
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We are “Breeding” 


Dark Italian Queens 


to meet a standard at a price you can 
afford to pay. Don’t let the price 
confuse you. The best honey gatherers 
should be your chief objective. 
2-Lb. with 


Queen Queen 

1-24 $1.10 $3.50 
25-99 1.00 3.35 
100 up -90 3.20 


The Village Beekeeper 
PINEVILLE, LOUISIANA 
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=... THRIFTY; BEES 


) 

j 

For JUNE delivery. Combless pack- 4 
ages and queens. Write for prices and } 
open dates. THRIFTY bees are guar- ) 
anteed to please. , 
\ 

‘ 

‘ 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. Breeders Since 1892 
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I AM STILL IN POSITION TO BOOK 


Orders for May Delivery 


at following prices. No C.O.D. orders accepted 
1 to 24 25 to 49 50 Up 
2-Lb. with queens ea. $3.75 $3.55 $3.40 
3-Lb. with queens ea. 4.75 4.55 4.40 
Extra queens ea. $1.25 
Cashier’s check or money order, 20% will 
book order for date desired. Full weight. Live 
delivery. Prompt service guaranteed. 


OSCAR ARNOUVILLE 


HAMBURG, LOUISIANA 
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To Our Customers 


We are booked up on package bees 
until June Ist. To those who have 
ordered package bees with queens and 
awaiting prices, will quote. 


1 to 49 $1.10 $3.45 $4.45 $5.45 
50 and up 1.00 3.25 4.25 5.25 


For queenless packages deduct price 
of queen. Young queens, safe arrival. 


HOMAN BROS. 


; 
; 
| 
' 
' 

Pkg. Pkg. Pkg. 
| Quantity Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 
' 

' 

| 

} SHANNON, MISS., R. R. 2 
' 
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The GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
published. Broadcast circulation. Arti- 


cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years 
$4.00; five years $6.00. 
Sample copy 20 cents 
Address: 


The Goat World, Roanoke, Va. 


1119 WILLIAMSON ROAD 


CMI 
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QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 


ITALIAN—DAUGHTERS OF STOCK BRED FOR RESISTANCE 


PACKAGE BEES—Three Pound Only 


3-Lb. pkg. with queens $4.50 








Queens $1.10, Hundred Lots $1.00 














We will have a limited number of three pound packages due to labor shortage Our 
productiun of queens will be increased and will be in a position to supply your de- 
mands for queens. Book your queen orders earl 


a early in order to get shipping dates 
LUCEDALE APIARIES : 






Lucedale, Mississippi 
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FAST SERVICE 


QUEENS 


... RESULTS 


You may count on us to get your bees to the Post 
or Express office, as booked, and their quality will be 
as good or better than ever before. To allow enough 

margin for shipping dates, we are booking lightly previous to the start 
of the shipping season. It will pay you therefore to keep in touch with 
us. We will ship package bees until the latter part of June, and queen 
bees from the first of April throughout the season. 





Queens 
Air Mail 


Packages 


Lb i-Lb 5-Lb 
$5.25 $6.25 $7.25 
5.15 6.15 7.15 
) 5.00 6.00 7.00 
) 4.90 5.90 6.90 
Terms: Smal cit casn in tu Large orders 20° 


to be recelve i two weeks be fore shnippin 


deposit, balance 
g date. Details by letter. 


Daniels Apiaries : Picayune, Miss. 








——)\ 
Cannot accept more orders for April and May 


delivery at present. 


TO CUSTOMERS WHO BOOKED THEIR ORDERS BEFORE THIS SEASONS 
PRICES WERE AGREED UPON, WILL QUOTE AS FOLLOWS: 

ITALIANS OR DAUGHTERS OF QUEENS BRED FOR RESISTANCE. 

PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS Queens 

»-Lb Lb 4-Lb 5-Lb Extra 

$3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 $1.10 

3.35 4.35 5.35 6.35 1.05 

3.20 4.20 5.20 6.20 1.00 


A. E. SHAW,iShannon, Miss. 


r. J 
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Burleson’s Blue Ribbon Package Bees | 


2-Lb. with queen $4.25 
) 
) 
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3-Lb. with queen 5.25 


THOS. C. BURLESON : Colusa, Calif. 
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HISTORY OF AMERICAN BEE. 
Pp | t. kK O N S KEEPING by Frank C. Pellett. 
| The fascinating story of the be- 
a SE ginning and growth of America’s 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an honey industry. 213 pages. Cloth. 


informational! instructive 52 page monthly - 2 
magazine, Sample | 5c; 12 months, $1.50 $2.50 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
Dept B Warrenton, Mo. 








AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 






























Supplies in Spring 


YNNOUNCEMENTS that quota restrictions 


on lumber were lifted led many honey pro- 





ducers to think unlimited supplies of beehives 





would be available in 1944. It is one thing 
to get a quota and quite another to then get the material 


from which to make goods in war time. Wood is hard- 
er to get in ample supply than it was in 1943. Whether 


or not this will improve cannot now be forecast. 


Lumber suitable for beehives is scarce, due to war- 
time uses of all grades of lumber. Naturally, direct war- 


time uses of wood take precedence over all other orders. 


This company is now not able to take business from 
beekeepers who did not buy from us before. Please buy 
from your usual source of supply. Also, the limited sup- 
ply of pine and basswood compels us to reserve the right 
to limit the orders anyone sends us, so the supply will 


serve more producers in part. 


Watch this space for any change in this situation. 
We have ample supplies of foundation and will take all 


the beeswax you can get your hands on for best cash or 








trade prices. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : : : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, (1) N. Y.; 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VA.; 
214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, (14) IOWA; OUR SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, BRANCH IS CLOSED 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








In 


VA.; 








PRODUCE MORE 
IN ’44 


The current beeswax picture is not 
bright. The demand for beeswax by 
the Army, Navy, essential industry, 
and others continues to exceed the 
available supply. The domestic sup- 
ply has suffered due to two poor 
seasons although helped out by a pro- 
portionately larger production by the 
b ekeeper. United States beekeepers, 
responding to the call for increased 
production of beeswax, have saved 
more of the beeswax produced by 
their bees. 

The present imported beeswax 
pi ture is dark. Late in 1948, War 
Production Board issued import li- 
censes for 1944, but only to the ex- 
tent of about one half the quantity 
for which licenses were issued for 
1943. Country of origin ceiling prices 
were not stated except for African 
sources. The result has been that im- 
porters, who were also consumers 
e. g. refiners, bleachers, and manu- 
facturers, have bid the market up to 
a point which makes it impossible for 
the importer who is not a consumer to 
purchase bee-wax abroad and resell 
it at New York ceiling prices except 
at a loss. It is reported that there 
are very large quantities of crude 
beeswax on the docks in Africa, but 
dealers there will not sell at the 
price importers are permitted to pay. 

Because of the beeswax situation, 
an order to limit the consumption of 
beeswax again is being mentioned in 
Washington. If it becomes necessary 
to issue such an order, it is probable 
that the use of beeswax in the pro- 
duction of bee comb foundation will 
not be limited (this is the only use 
of beeswax in which it is not con- 
sumed or lost ana this is the birth- 
place of more beeswax) and it is like- 
ly that cosmestics and non-essential 
uses will have to take a rap. 

At this time, it appears that the 
domestic beeswax market will be 
called upon to a greater extent than 


APRIL, 1944 


before to see that Army, Navy, and 
essential industry get the beeswax 
they need. Therefore, United States 
beekeepers have a greater responsi- 
bility to save beeswax and to produce 
as much as is practical. 

By cutting deeper cappings, by 
culling combs no longer suitable for 
use, and by saving bits of beeswax 
accumulated in working bees, an in- 
creased amount of beeswax can be 
produced. By suitable melting and 
rendering methods, the beeswax is 
obtained in a marketable form. By 
seeing that this beeswax gets to the 
market, the job is done. 


“‘Produce more in ’44’’ 
= 


TIRE PROCUREMENT 


Truck operators eligible for tires, 
but unable to obtain them from their 
local board, may report that fact to 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
so it may determine the efficiency in 
tire needs as a basis for remedial 
action as it may be deemed necessary 


~~ 


PRICE INCREASES OF 
IMPORTED CRUDE 
BEESWAX IN 1944 


Possible price increases paid abroad 
by licensed importers of crude bees- 
wax during 1944, resulting from the 
War Production Board’s removal of 
purchase price limitations on the 
product imported from Latin Ameri- 
ca, will not be acceptle d as reason for 
any change in present maximum sell- 
ing prices in the United States, OPA 
has announced. Ceiling prices for 
imported crude beeswax have been in 
effect since March 4, 1943, 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 264 
Industrial Waxes 
bleachable other than African, 44.75 
imported non-sun-bleachable 
other than African, 41.50 cents; and 


unde) 
Imported sun 


cents; 





African (either sun-bleachable or 
non-sun-bleachable), 37.50 cents a 
pound 

— 


GAS LOSSES 


Trucking companies, farmers, and 
other bulk users of gasoline may re 
plenish losses from their storage fa- 
resulting from fire, theft, acci- 
dent, or other extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, under a new procedure 
announced by the Office of Price Ad- 
Apply for replenish- 
ment at the local boards which origi- 
nally issued the ration or the board 
in the area where the gasoline was 
stored 


+134 
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ministration. 
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TIRE EXCHANGE PLAN 


Essential truck operators in areas 
where tire recapping facilities are in 
adequate or unavailable may now ob 
tain a ration certificate permitting 
them to exchange with dealers a tire 
which needs recapping for a used tire 
or a new “war” tire, Office of Price 
Administration announced. A “war” 
tire is one made from. reclaimed 
rubber. 


fs 


SUGAR SHORTER 


No encouragement to the big Ameri 
can sweet tooth is offered by the 1944 
sugar allocation. The cut in sugat 
for all civilian use this year will be 
about 6 per cent. The individual, 
therefore, will get 6 pounds less sugar 
in soft drinks, candy, cookies, and 
manufactured sweets but his regular 
rations will not be cut. The demand 
is heavier because the armed forces 
and Allies need more. The supply is 

because large quantity of 
sugal cane goes into the 
of industrial 
rubber and other war products. The 
sugar bowl yields to the jeep tire. 
The Cuban sugar cane which will go 
into alcohol would about 
800,000 tons of sugar. 


mallei 
making 


alcohol for synthetic 


produc e 
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BETO OOOO, 


STERILIZING EQUIPMENT 


We sterilize diseased hive parts by 
boiling in lye water. We also boil all 
used bee equpiment that we buy. To 


protect our hands, we wear rubber 
gloves. This used to take a lot of 
rubber until we hit on the idea of 


wearing cotton gloves over the rubber 


ones. This protects the precious 
rubber from wear and snagging. One 
pair of rubber gloves has now been 


used in four years and is still good. 
When not in use, they should be put 
away from light and heat. 


John W. Holzberlein, Jr. 
Colorado. 


— 


TO CHECK ROBBERS 


In checking close the en- 
trance to a bee size and paint it and 
the surface all around it with kero- 
sene. Kerosene is a very effective 
repellent. 


robbers, 


Mathias R. Vilka, 
Minnesota. 


— 


COMBS FOR FEEDING 


If you are short of tin feeder cans 
and have drawn or partially drawn 
combs on which to hive package bees, 


sugar syrup can be poured into a 
comb on its side. You will be sur- 
prised with the amount of feed 


several combs can hold. It saves the 


bees the work of transferring the 
feed to the comb. After filling, the 
comb can be used as any other comb 


of unsealed nectar for feeding where 


desired. 
Minnesota. 


Bruce Larson, 


HOW TO DO IT Secs 


JARS FOR FEEDING 


For feeding bees, especially pack- 
ages, I use jars of either three or 


four quart capacity, with holes in the 
lids and inverted over the inner cover 
with an empty hive over all. This has 
many advantages over the ten pound 
friction top pail in that your jars do 
not leak, it holds plenty of syrup and 
you can see at a glance the amount 
of feed left without disturbing the 
bees. Refill is simple—just slip a 
piece of tin between the inner cover 
and top of jar, remove jar, fill and 


replace. Used jars of this type are 


easy to secure. 
James O. Ashbaugh, 
New York. 
— 
IMBEDDING WIRE 
When imbedding wire into foun- 


dation with a hot spur imbedder, some 
melted wax always sticks to the im- 
bedder board, especially when you 
run off the wire. I used to keep the 
board wet, until recently, when doing 
this work. Now I use a sheet of cloth, 
wet it and lay it over the imbedder 
board, smoothing it down. It does the 
trick and your sheet of foundation 
never sticks to the board because of 
melted wax. I fold my cloth around 


the board but it could be tacked 
around the edges and make it more 
permanent. 
E. E. Salge, 
Texas. 


_— 
MAKING SYRUP 


To save time when dissolving sugar 
for making syrup feed, I dissolve the 
sugar in five gallon lots and add 


a commercial 
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decrystallizing agent 
arrival of the bees, 
tablespoonful to 


prior to the 
(tartaric acid—one 
50 gallons.—Ed.) 

W. E. 


Wedemeyer, lowa. 


— 


SMOKER JUST FOR DRIVING 
BEES 


I keep a smoker to use just for re- 
moving bees from comb honey supers. 


I add a little carbolic acid to the 
smoker fuel. Used judicially, it has 
no ill effects on the bees and does 


drive them out without delay. 
Lola C. Beckett, Indiana. 


— 
PAINT FOR MARKING 


It is handy to paint all the easy to 
lose equipment in the beeyard a vivid 
bright red to make it more easily 
found. 

Lola C. Beckett, Indiana. 
_— ee 
TO START SMOKER 


When lighting burlap in the smoker, 
I first use a small roll of paraffined 


paper in the fire box. Old bread 
wrappers and similar material are 
good to make this starting tinder out 


of. The burning wax paper will fire 
the burlap in a few seconds. 
Harry T. Starnes, Indiana. 


— 


STEAM BOILER 


is sometimes 
I made 


In this time of war it 
hard to get things you want. 





WHAT IS YOUR HOW TO DO IT? 


own. 


Why don’t you join in. 
There will be no blanks if they are really useful. 


For next issue, 


write out on a postcard some useful how-to-do it’s of your 
For each item we will advance your subscription three months. 
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a steam boiler for my capping knife 
from a friction top pail, and an old 
valve stem from an inner tube. The 
valve stem must be the old style metal 
stem. Cut a hole in the top of the 
pail and bolt the valve stem on the 
lid. The hose can be connected on 
that, and everything works perfectly. 
U. J. Ashbacher, lowa. 


= 
TO REMOVE PROPOLIS 


If your bee escapes are gummed up 
with propolis, boil the escapes a few 
minutes in strong lye water. Grasp 
with a pair of nippers and shake them 
under water and the propolis will dis- 
appear. Rinse in clear water. They 
will look like new. 

E. M. Cole, Iowa. 


— oe 


WIRE CLOTH FOR ALIGHTING 
BOARD 


In watching the bees in the early 
morning when alighting and seeing 
them turn over on their backs unable 
to loosen their wings from the wet 
board, many dying in the effort, I 
place a piece of wire cloth on the 
front, extending out several inches, 
and find that the bees have no more 
trouble going or coming. My colo- 
nies are on benches about eighteen 
inches above the ground to fight off 
ants which are lots of trouble here. 

John J. Quigley, California. 


Vv 


MARKED WEIGHTS 


I use old bricks to weight the 
covers down and paint numbers in 
white on them instead of putting the 
numbers on the hives. If for any 
reason the hives are moved and bodies 
used elsewhere, this prevents mixing 
up with other colony numbers. 

Floyd H. Sidwell, Ohio. 


= 
MOVING BEES TO TRANSFER 


Moving a box hive or a log gum to 
the apiary for transferring is best 
done early or late in the day when 
the bees are not actively working. 
Smoke the colony at the lower end, 
repeating two or three times. Load 
on truck with open end rearward and 
colony lying lengthwise. Note position 
of combs and turn so they will be in 
a vertical position to prevent damage. 
Smoke lightly at every stop. Drive 
carefully and avoid hard jolts. A 
burlap laid over, partially closing 
upper helf of open end will prevent 
bees leaving while being moved. 

W. P. Kinard, Mississippi. 
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Langley’s well built, efficient honey house. 


BEES ARE SO NICE TO COME BACK TO 


By C. G. Langley 


ITHOUT wishing to be facetious, 

the title of a popular song sug- 
gests a title for some ideas and 
emotions I have wanted to express to 
fellow bee-lovers for some time. I 
have had bees in my bonnet many 
times but I verily believe I must also 
have bees in my blood for I have 
come back to beekeeping three times 
in the past thirty years. 

It all began in the summer of 1914 
when my father finally gave in to my 
pleas and bought for me a colony of 
bees. They were in a box hive tied 
up in a gunny sack; the old safe way 
to transport bees with a horse and 
buggy in such a make-shift box. W« 
carefully cut the sack from around 
the box after we had placed it under 
a big maple tree in the front yard of 
our Michigan farm home. To my 
temporary delight those bees swarmed 
the first day I had them. I say 
“temporary delight” because it was 
short-lived. The cluster chose the 
trunk of that big maple just above 
the first crotch. Imagine a green boy 
and his dad trying to get a swarm of 
bees from such a place. We were 
stung unmercifully for as yet we had 
no real veils, only some mosquito 
netting over our hats with the ends 
tucked into our shirts, and no smoker. 
Finally by fastening the hive into 
the crotch of the tree, we persuaded 
the bees that it might be preferable 


to being brushed continuously. The 
hive for the swarm was only a hastily 
constructed box with slats nailed 


across the toy 

Later that summer my two new 
hives arrived and my two colonies 
were transferred without incident 
Naturally, not a spoonful of honey 


Never 
theless the bee fever rose alarmingly 
that winter. 


for our own use that year. 


I wanted more bees and 
could not wait for my own increase. 
An ad in a bee magazine offered 
hope. An ex-police man in a town 25 
miles from my home was offering 18 
colonies of bees and some new sup 
plies for $150 cash. But had neither 
silver nor gold. I would try to buy 
them with “brass.” I wrote to the 
owner telling him frankly that I was 
only a boy but I loved bees and would 
ike to own an outfit such as he had 
I had no money but would pay him 
every cent the bees earned until they 
were paid for plus a reasonable rate 
of interest. To my delight I re 
ceived a reply by return mail: “Come 
over and see me and bring your 
father along.’’ Needless to say we 
went and moreover we took the team 
and a hay rack along, also. In two 
years my note was paid and several 
years later those bees with a small 
ncrease paid a large part of my edu 
cation for the ministry 

Deciding for the ministry meant 
that eventually 1 must part with my 
aplary I sold them shortly before 
graduation and marriage. Thus ended 
the first venture with bees. 
About six years later we were lo- 
cated in a lovely village in western 
Wisconsin nestled in the valley of 
the beautiful St. Croix river. It was 
a beekeeper’s paradis« How could 
I bear to see acres of Alsike clover 
ind pastures white with White Dutch 
clover and not think of bees? By 

ng and borrowing I managed to 
get enough capital to buy supplies 
and forty packages. The _ shipper 


(Please turn to page 123) 
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A load of finished bulk comb honey supers, 


ready to go to the packing plant 
WARMING is 
of the 
measures. 


controlled in 75% 
colonies by preventative 
These heading the 
colonies with young vigorous queens, 
culling out drone combs, a large clear 
unobstructed brood nest, supers be- 
fore they are needed and ventilation. 
The equalizing operation we _ de- 
scribed also assists in swarm control. 
We like to hold the bees back, that 
their peak in colony development will 
not be reached, until after the honey 
flow starts. When this is done most 
colonies will be so busy storing honey, 
before the peak of development is 
reached, they will not think of swarm- 


are, 




















SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY PRODUCTION 
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SWARM CONTROL AND THE MANIPULATION 
OF SUPERS 


By Newman I. Lyle 


customed to them and will work them 
when they need the room. 


With Modified Dadant hives, using 
an extract super for a food chamber 
and the same size for shallow frame 
comb production on, it is easy to bait 
the bees into the comb honey super. 
We remove the two outside food 
chamber combs and exchange them 
for the two outside frames of foun- 
dation in the new super. The bees 
will start work on the two frames 
placed in the food chamber im- 
mediately, if they need room for 
honey storage. They will follow the 
drawn combs up into the super and 
store honey in these outer combs first. 
When work is started in the rest of 
the super the bait combs are ex- 
changed for the two practically filled 


combs of comb honey in the food 
chamber. When bees become ac- 
customed to work the outer combs 


first they will often continue to do 
so throughout the season. 


Whatever style of hive is used we 
put the second comb super on top as 
soon as work is nicely started in the 
first. When work is started in the 
second super the two supers are re- 


versed and number three added on 
top. This process of revolving supers 


is continued ell into the honeyflow 











it This keeps the bees stretched out 
through the entire stack of supers. 
They have work ahead at all times and 
there is little tendency for the brood 
nest to become honey bound. Toward 
the close of the honeyflow we supe 
sparingly to force the bees to finish 
the supers they have. This is so there 
will be a minimum of partially filled 
supers at the end of the season. 
Some colonies have a tendency to 
confine their work to six or seven 
frames in the center of the super, en- 
tirely neglecting the outside frames. 
They will do this even when baited 
with the food chamber combs. When 
this condition is found we take ad- 
vantage of it, instead of trying to 
make the bees change their habits. 
One half of the frames on one side of 


the super, are lifted out, turned 
around as a unit and put back in 
the super, the other half of the 
frames are turned in the same 
manner. This turning the’ super 
“inside out’’ places the honey at the 
outside and the unworked  foun- 
dation in the center. The bees can 
now indulge in their habit, when 


they have the center completed the 
entire super will be finished to the 
outside edges. 

There is a time at the peak of the 

















ing when that time comes. Supering adding the new super on top and put- 
is started as soon as the bees begin ting the previous super on the NO. 4 
whitening the comb along the top bar pottom as soon as work is started in 
in the brood nest. When the supers 
are put on early the bees become ac- 
NO. 3 NO. 1 
a 
Chart to show manner of upering bulk NO. 1 NO. 2 
comb honey colonies 
NO. 1 NO. 2 NO. 3 
Ww. s w.Ss a 
BROOD BROOD BROOD 
Colony in early flow with first super Second supering As supers continue. 
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A eolony that would likely go into good 
bulk comb honey production. 


honeyflow, when nearly all the colo- 
nies in some of our extract honey 
yards seem to get the swarming fever 
at the same time. This is when, be- 
cause of ample food and an over- 
supply of bees of the right age to 
secrete wax, it is produced faster 
than it can be used. We have found 
that giving a super of foundation, is, 
under these conditions, a very good 
swarm control measure. The bees use 
their surplus wax, building comb and 
seem to be contented to go back to 
work. Under these conditions a super 
of shallow frame comb honey costs 
less to produce than extract in drawn 
combs. Unfortunately, the  over- 
production of wax does not last for 
more than ten days or so and then 
only when the honeyflow and other 
conditions are just right. 

When all preventatives to control 
swarming sometimes fail it becomes 
necessary to take drastic action. This 
we do in far advanced cases, by 
shook swarming, piling the brood on 
some weak colony that just can’t get 
started. We destroy queen cells in 
the balance of the “swarmy” colonies 
each week to ten days. This is a quick 
job as We examine all colonies once 
each week to ten days anyway. 

We use very few queen excluders, 
as in most cases they tend to increase 
the desire to swarm rather than pre- 
vent it. In ten frame hives, with two 
hive ‘bodies for the brood chamber 
and in Modified Dadant hives with 
the food chamber, there is a cushion 
of honey between the brood cluster 
and the super which keeps the queen 
from going above in about 95% of 
the cases. 

Some colonies are poor finishers. 
They start working in the supers but 
do not cap the honey properly. On 
the other hand some colonies are good 
finishers. They methodically com- 
plete the work in one super before 
werk in another is more than started. 
Supers from poor finishers are taken 
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A Lyle apiary in the 
from them and stacked on the good 
ones for completion. Extract supers 
with drawn combs are given to the 
poor finishers as we now check them 
out for shallow frame 
duction. 

Full supers are removed from the 
hive as soon as the combs are capped 
clear to the bottom bar. Bees will 
travel stain the white combs if they 
are left on too long. This honey is 
now ready to sell to the 
is delivered to him in the super. He 
will store the honey cutting it into 
chunk or cut comb when and as the 
Reliable packers who 


comb pro- 


packer and 


trade demands 
















midst of the season. 
specialize in packing chunk or cut 
comb honey usually wash and sterilize 
the supers before returning them. 
Some packers even furnish supers for 
shallow frame comb honey pro- 
duction, Sioux Honey Association of 
Sioux City, Iowa, the world’s largest 
packer of extract as well as chunk 
and cut comb honey, make a practice 
of loaning out several thousand 
supers for this purpose each year. 


started thi 
ment: February. 


January series, with equip- 


queen reservoirs and queen 


introduction; March, reversing and the 
preparation of super Next month, the last, 
packing and marketing 


— 


BACK TO THE BEES 


By MILTON H. STRICKER 


AVE you ever experienced the 
thrill back to the 
’? There isn’t anything that will 
place of the joy that 
o bee work 


of “getting 
bees’ 
ever take the 
comes from getting back 


after a winter of working at some- 
thing else. 
Suppose you had worked all winter 


in a large industrial organization, 
confined, and away from the air and 


the sunlight; away from everything 


that had to do with nature. April 
first you leave the foundry and re- 
turn to your apiary and the work of 


the coming season Perhaps you 
have pollination orders and your 
first duty is to inspect and prepare 
colonies for moving to a south Jersey 
orchard. 

Bright and early on a clear and 


sunny morning, you load your truck 
with the necessary entrance 
wires and tools for the day’s work. 
You check your supply of smoker 
fuel, pick up your lunch box and 
start your journey through the cool 
crisp air In two hours you arrive 
at your destination your North 
Jersey bee yard. The weather seems 
balmy. From a nearby field the air 
is full of the pleasant smell of warm 
earth; from a neighboring orchard, 
you breathe the odor of lime sulphur 
that the orchardist is applying—a 
tench that is obnoxious to anyone 
but you who can find the agreeable 
hint and promise of fruit bloom and 
the honey of this time of year. 

You light the smoker, adjust your 


veil and open the first colony. There 


screens, 
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seems to be a friendliness to it. A 
puff of smoke and the bees scurry 
over the combs like herded sheep. 
You laugh aloud with the thrill of it 

then you look around to see if any- 
one was closeby to hear that joyous 
laugh. 

This north Jersey yard is on the 
brow of a hill. You can look toward 
other hills and mountains. Through 
the blue haze you see the rim of 
mountains in the neighboring state. 
Far below the river stretches—a thin 
rbbon of glittering blue and silver 
through its winding path down to the 
distant sea. As you work you are 
conscious of the weather. It is cool 
and a chilling breeze blows over the 
hill to penetrate your several coats 
and sweaters, yet there is a paradox- 
ical warmth in this cold air that shows 
spring, the princess of seasons, is 
hover ng closeby. Now and then you 
notice there is an occasional cloud in 
the sky. Soon you notice the clouds 
are coming thick and fast—there is a 
darkness to these clouds resembling 
all the antecedents of a Hunterdon 
County thunder shower. You woner 
if you should stop your inspecting and 


WHAT CAN WE 
ABOUT NOSEM 


By H. J. RAHMLOW 


a disease is becoming 
recognized as enemy No. 1 of 
beekeeping. discovered in 
recent years leads us to the con- 
clusion that Nosema is the cause of 
more loss of honey production than 
any other disease. 

Dr. C. L. Farrar, of the Central 
States Bee Laboratory, has done a 
valuable service for the industry by 
discovering that some of our serious 
losses are due to this disease. He 
makes some positive statements about 
it. He says that it “‘causes spring 
dwindling, winter dysentery, and con- 
siderable queen supersedure.” 

Nosema has been known for many 
years, both in Europe and here, In 
Europe it has been under serious in- 
vestigation, but here it has been ac- 
cepted as troublesome, but not very 
serious. Now we find it probably 
causes the loss of millions of pounds 
of honey by impairing the honey 
producing ability of many colonies all 
over the country. Infected bees have 
been received from every state, show- 
ing that it is a national problem. 


Evidence 


Disease Not Easily Detected 
There are symptoms which will en- 
able us to suspect Nosema in colonies. 
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begin to staple the colonies you have 
screened. Some will need blocks to 
hold the bottom boards to the hive 
body and it will all take time. 

Still, you haven’t quite prepared a 
full load and you did want to take 
home a full truck load of bees. Only 
a few more to do, so you go on with 
the inspection. You tell yourself that 
you can always staple the colonies in 
the rain, though you know it is a 
disagreeable job. You go on with 
your inspection hoping the rain will 
hold off. 


Luckily you finish and begin to 
place the correct number of staples 
and blocks upon each hive. Is that 
a drop of rain? Probably just your 
imagination, you hope, as you wield 


your hammer a little faster. You 
are surprised—you have succeeded 
in getting all the colonies stapled, 
but, goodness, look how dark and 
threatening it is All the bees have 
taken to the hives—they no longer 


cling to the entrance waiting for you 


to make a false move without the 

smoker. It is so chilly you start 

“plugging ’em up’’ with your en- 
— po 


DO 
A? 


Microscopic examination at a magni- 
fication of 400 times is necessary for 
positive diagnoses, however. 

It is not nearly as difficult to diag- 
nose Nosema as foulbrood. Prac- 
tically every state apiarist could do 
the work of examining bees or have 
it done by a state laboratory equipped 
with a good microscope. 

Many beekeepers now attribute 
their weak colonies or losses to other 
causes. What we need very much 
right now is a survey of colonies all 
over the country by the beekeepers 
to determne the full extent and losses 
caused by the disease. We must recog- 
nize its seriousness before we can ob- 
tain money from Congress and legis- 
latures for more research find a 
cure or control. 


to 


‘‘Dysentery”’ may be largely caused 

Nosema infection. from 
many colonies suffering from dysen- 
tery, or spotting with feces inside the 
hive, have been examined. Nosema 
was found present in all cases, which 
has led to the opinion that we may 
have been mistaken in our previous 
diagnosis of dysentery. Here then 
is the place to begin. Dysentery may 
be found all over the country in late 


by Sees 


trance wires. You begin to load—the 
weather is more threatening by the 
moment. Any time now you supposs 
you will be soaked ‘“‘to the skin.” Stil! 
it hasn’t rained yet so you keep right 
on hurrying. 

You can’t believe it—all loaded 
and no rain. You secure the load 
with your rope, pulling it taut and 
tying it with your special hitch. Enter 
ing the cab of the truck, you begin to 
record the day’s activity in your note 
book. Splash! A big drop of rain 
hits the windshield; another splashes 
upon the cab—then, as if every bomb 
bay in every cloud opened, the rain 
comes with all the fury of a spring 
shower. A roar of thunder and a stab 
of lightning flashes across the sky. 
You start your motor and drive to 
ward home, pleased as a bee with 
nectar that you have succeeded in 
loading the truck without a thorough 
wetting. 

More than that—you thrilled 
and pleased with your day’s work; 
bee work combined with all the joys 
of spring. 


are 


New Jersey. 


winter and early spring. What per- 
centage of such colonies are infected 
with Nosema? 

Symptoms 


Beekeepers should learn to detect 
the symptoms which may indicate the 
presence of the disease and then send 
bees to a laboratory for examination 

During the winter infected bees 
are likely to be found at the top of 
the cluster where it is warmest. Often 
infected bees can be picked up from 
the snow following a flight becausé 
the distressed bees will fly out and be 
unable to return. 

Bees infected with Nosema appear 
sluggish “sick’”’, and 
away from the hive 
and early summer. 

Colonies with dwindling 
populations that have good queens, 
plenty of honey and pollen but poo) 
brood nests are strong suspects eve! 
though it is difficult to recognize ab 
normalities in the bees, 

Queens that are infected 
appear large and sluggish. 
of a sharp break in 

of shriveled eggs sugges 
Nosema. Supersedured queen cells aré 
often not started until the 
queen disappears. 


or may craw! 


during spring 


or static 


usually 
Evidence 
laying or th 


oo 
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+ 


presence 
infected 


Nosema Causes Spring Dwindling 


How disappointing it is to find col 


i 
nies going down hill 


in the spring 
from spring dwindling. We may fil 


them in good condition as to strengt! 
in late winter, only to the 
nies becoming smaller small 


see 


and 
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This may be due to Nosema because 
it shortens the life of the bees, and 
infected ‘bees cannot rear’ brood 
normally. Shortage of pollen’ in 
spring may be the reason for de- 
crease in brood rearing and thus lead 
to dwindling, but this form of dwind- 
ling ‘becomes more” serious when 
Nosema is present. 
Nosema Causes Queen Supersedure 
If package queens are superseded 
up to two months after introduction 
we should suspect Nosema. If you 
find dead queens at the entrance, or 
a “sick’’ queen being superseded, send 
her to the laboratory for examination. 
If package bees are infected with 
Nosema they are likely to transmit 
it to the queen, more so than over- 
wintered colonies. The reason is that 
the original bees in the package must 
feed both the brood and the queen. 
In colonies, healthy young bees are 
emerging daily and soon begin to do 
this work. 


What Can We Do About Nosema? 
We have not found a cure nor very 
satisfactory control for Nosema. To 
find a cure will require the work of 
scientists in various fields. Nor 
should we put this off much longer. 
If we can show the full extent of the 
losses and prevalence of the disease, 
we should not have much trouble in 
getting funds to do the work. 


Strong colonies headed by good 
queens that are abundantly supplied 
with honey and pollen suffer less from 
Nosema than small colonies or those 
otherwise deficient. The colony that 
is capable of rearing brood can re 
place bees lost with new healthy bees 

Keeping in each yard a reserve 
supply of young queens in nuclei, to 
be introdueed as soon as an old 
queen begins to fail is one of the best 
things to do to meet the supersedure 
problem. 

In the meantime it is known that 
the disease may spread through the 
drinking water, so providing fresh 
running water should help. 

All colonies should be situated so 
the sun can shine on the entrance 
during the warmest part of the day. 
By providing a one inch auger hole 
entrance just below the hand hold, 
the “‘sick’”’ bees can fly out, disappear, 
and thereby reduce the possibilities 
of further infection. 

Why we have so much more in- 
fection one year than another, why 
some apiaries have more than others, 
just how the disease is spread, and 
how it can be controlled, are im- 
portant questions for which we must 
find the answer soon. 

In the meantime, it is important 
that we look and learn 
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BEES ARE SO NICE TO 
COME BACK TO 


(Continued from page 119) 


neglected to send the queens with the 
bees so by the time I had wired for 
them and the queens had arrived 
many had laying workers and some 
had absconded entirely. The final re- 
sult was 22 colonies out of 40 pack- 
ages. That shipper refused to make 
any compensation for the loss his 
neglect had caused me. 

It was a dscouraging venture but 
those bees made some surplus and 
wintered very well. Several good 
years followed but by that time the 
price of honey was so low there was 
little profit in it. We had hoped that 
the bees would help to boost the 
family budget but the lift was hardly 
felt. 

Then came a call to a larger church 
in a much larger town. What would 
we do about the bees? They must go 
along even if they could not be kept 
in the large city. But after a year 
in our new location with the apiary 
three miles from home and honey 
selling wholesale for thrity-five cents 
for a five pound pail we decided to 
vive up the bee business again. That 
was in 1932. We sold out to a com- 
mercial honey producer for $100 in 
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cash and 200 five pound pails of 
honey. 


How quickly the years pass when 
one reaches forty or thereabouts 
How disastrous also “the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday” in over- 
concentration upon the responsi- 
bilities and problems of maturity, 
especially in the life of a minister 
who must bear not only his own 
burdens but the cares, perplexities 
and sorrows of his entire congre- 
gation. The result in my case was a 
nervous breakdown attended by a 
long, indescribable attack of giant 
hives with torture like unto that of 
the patriarch Job, night and day, for 
more than a year and a half. The 
advice of a half dozen physcians and 
nerve specialists was unanimous: | 
must make a complete change of 
work. 


In my dilemma I thought again of 
the bees, the only other work I knew 
well enough to give an assurance of 
a livelihood. Just when the outlook 
seemed darkest the bee inspector 
dropped in to visit and take a look at 
my two colonies which I kept in a 
secluded spot in the back yard. He 
must have been heaven-sent | asked 
him if he knew of anyone having an 
outfit for sale and he did. Two elderly 
gentleman, beekeepers for 50 years, 
found it necessary to reduce their 


business. They would sell 300 colo 
nies, with equipment. But what would 
I do for money? Within a few days 
a member of my congregation ealled 
at the manse. He knew all about my 
illness; knew also what the doctors’ 
veraict had been He had heard me 
talk about bees on several occasions 
but knew nothing of my _ oppor 
tunities to buy. In the course of 
our conversation he said, ‘Don’t you 
think it would be a good thing for 
you if you went back to beekeeping. 
Perhaps if you had this diversion with 
outside work your health would im- 
prove and you could remain as our 
pastor. If you think this would help 
you and you can find any amount of 
bees you want, I will finance you to 
any amount.” What a confirmation 
of faith in man and faith in God that 
experience proved to be. 

The rest of the story can be briefly 
told. | bought those 300. colonies, 
worked with them the latter part of 
the season of 1943, and yes, found 
health and vigor restored. I am in 
the bee business for keeps this time. 
Also I am still the pastor of a church 
of more than 250 members. The 
picture is my new honey house. I 
would not trade it for a mansion. 
There the sweet, cool odor from the 
whirling extractor is like the sweet 
incense offered in a shrine; the smell 
of melting wax, the rattle of the 
frames in a super, as it is being 
carried, the hum of the bees outside 
as I pause to rest and listen; all of 
this is a source of profound satis- 
faction and gratitude. 


a ee 


NEW SWEET CLOVER 
BULLETIN 


“Sweet Clover in Nebraska” is the 
itle of a new bulletin recently issued 
by the Experiment Station of that 
state It is an unusually fine publi- 
cation and should be in the hands of 
every one interested in that plant 

Much space is given to descriptions 
of varieties and the new strains of 
recent introduction are of special 
interest. Full instructions are given 
for the preparation of the seedbed, 
seeding, and utilization of the crop. 
Several pages are given to the con 
sideration of the use of sweet clover 
for pasture. Since it is where pas- 
tured that sweet clover provides the 
most for the bees, this section will at 
tract the attention of the beeman. 

This bulletin is very complete even 
to insects and diseases affecting the 
plant. The authors, S. Garver, J. M 
Slatensek and T. A. Kiesselbach are 
to be congratulated on having done a 
good job. Those should 
write the Experiment Station, Lin 
coln, Nebraska, for Bulletin 352. 


interested 
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REMOVING BEES 
FROM THE CELLAR 


The picture of myself carrying a 
colony of from the cellar in 
early spring shows how we winter the 
bees in caves. The bottom boards of 
the hives are taken off and the hives 
are stacked in two long rows, one on 
either side of the cave, with an alley 
between. We use a pair of long poles 
on each side of the cave on which to 
pile, setting the bottom colony on the 
pole, and placing two pieces of board 
on the cover, one piece an inch, and 
the other two inches, so piling the 
hives on them that they may be 
slanted one way or another to make 
the pile straight. We put the next 
hive on top of the first, ete., until 
they are five high. This system of re- 
moving the bottom boards allows the 
bees that die to fall onto the cover of 
the hive below and most of them fall 
to the floor of the cave, keeping the 
live bees clear of the dead ones. | 
keep from 100 to 120 colonies in each 
cave. 


bees 


The other picture shows the bees 
out of the cave and ready to move 
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Yard removed from cellar and strapped to 
go to outyard. At left, coming out from 
winter quarters. 


to an outyard. We use an &8-frame 
hive with a one-piece flat cover, and 
have a clamp of our own design for 
clamping the cover and bottom on for 
moving, which consists of a quarter 
inch rod bent to the shape of the hive 
and slipped under the hive with the 
ends above the 


sticking up cover. 
These ends are threaded for burrs 
and a flat bar of thin iron with a 


hole in each end is slipped over the 
rod, and the nuts screwed on with 
pliers. With this clamp, the hive can 
be handled without fear of the cover 
or bottom coming loose. We plug the 
entrance with a V-shaped screen. 
(You will notice that there is a 
third generation in this picture. His 
name is David C. Miles.) 
Chas. B. Miles, 
lowa. 
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SHALL WE LET OUR 
BEST COLONIES 
STARVE ? 


By R. E. Newell 


Last fall, due to cold, rainy 
weather, was one of the toughest I 
have experienced in getting bees to 
take liquid feed. Many went into 
winter with less than enough to be 
safe. Most of my ‘onies were left 
with supers of honey, yet many were 
not able to store enough in them for 
winter. 

It is not always safe to take 
combs of honey from colonies to give 


to others because of disease. Also 
strong colonies exhaust their food 
chamber honey in February and 


March while the weather is 
and yet they cannot move to other 
combs to get the few pounds of honey 


severe 


they may have left there in the pr 
cess of moving up. It is not pleasant 
in April to find several pounds of 
bees dead on the bottom board. Of 
course, the proper management is t: 
have so much honey in the hive that 
there is no such danger, but be: 
keepers, being dependent on natur 
and busy with other matters, the poo 
bees are sometimes left without 
enough and so they must be provided 

Much has been written about th 
danger of disturbing bees in mid 
winter, but we have found this to b« 
the ‘“‘bunk.’’ There is no harm it 
lifting off the outer cover of the hiv: 
and examining and peeking through 
the hole in the inner cover no matte: 
how cold it is. Lift the hive. If it 
is light, they are probably near sta 
vation. Glance down between th 
combs to see if sealed honey is seen 
on upper portions of the combs and 
leave the colony to be fed in mild 
weather. If, on the other hand, there 
is no honey to be seen, and the bees 
have reached the top bars, then they 
are in danger of immediate starvation 
and thin cakes of sugar fudge, mad 
according to the directions in the 
January American Bee Journal, page 
18, will solve the difficulty and keep 
the colony safe. 

My wife makes these sugar fudge 
cakes thin enough to fit between th: 
cleated side of the inner cover and the 
tops of the frames and they may be 
pushed up close to the bees without 
any great disturbance. To complete 
the job, put some insulation above the 
cover to retain the heat of the colony. 
I use a newspaper between the inner 
cover and the outer cover. If it gets 
wet, it can be replaced. 

Colonies big enough to consume the 
content of their hive are often the 
best colonies. A weak colony rarely 
consumes more than the honey con- 
tained in four or five combs, so un- 
less you are certain the bees have 
enough honey to take them into April, 
go out and inspect them at once, even 
if you have to do it at night with a 
flashlight or lantern. 

Massachusetts 
—i fo 


BEES DISABLE TROOPS 


A United Press release sent in by 
Alfred H. Pering, of Dade City, 
Florida, tells how bees in Africa at- 
tacked troops in the last war. Arthur 
Leveridge, a natural scientist who 
served as a soldier with the British 
in North Africa, says the wild 
African honeybee is no mean oppo 
nent. “Bees loosed from their hives 
by machine gun fire attacked our 
troops,” said Leveridge, ‘‘and there 
are recorded cases of troopers suffer- 
ing more than a hundred stings 
Several stings can disable an able 
bodied man.” 
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WHO'S IT? 


Up to this mement, fifty replies 
have been received to name the 
“Who’s It?” gentleman in the March 
issue. The trouble is many write in 
the last half of the month so are not 
counted in the number received by 
the 15th when the reading pages are 
ready for printing. Remember this 
when you try again. 

This month—This young chap, (he 
was a young chap at the time) is the 
studious type. Why bees in particular 
fascinate him is difficult to say, but 
insects in general hold his interest. 
He has contributed original ideas on 


the whys and wherefores of bee- 
keeping for a long time. He has 
been around too, having “served 


time” in several institutions of learn- 
ing. Research problems are a very 
serious proposition to him and he 
seldom misses a bet. 


* 
Last Month 

James E. Starkey, Inspector of 
Apiaries; Secretary, Indiana State 
Beekeepers’ Association, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

As sharp as a bee sting, you fellows 
who answered this. The picture was 
poor to begin with and so diffused 
that perhaps the picture didn’t do as 
good a job describing him as we did, 
when we said that he likes fish, is 
fond of watermelon and a Jim 
Dandy exhibitionist. That just about 
cinched it. 

Starkey, you are pretty well known. 
Twenty-two states identified you. 
Milton H. Stricker of Maple Shade, 
New Jersey wants to know how many 


years ago that picture was taken. 
Many knew your nickname, Sunny 
Jim. I think we gave that to you. 


Earl Emmons, of St. Johns, Michigan, 


says that you 
vous smile. 


by that? 
Indiana 


Arnold 


Says, 


watermelon!” 
ton, Arkansas, says, “This is one bee 


inspector 
S1X 
of 


for a 


Hyde, 


that 
egged 


Phoenix, 


ZN 
ie 
> 


Who is it= 


wearing 


sure 


+ 


sometimes 


a 


Good, 





mischie 
Now, what does he mean 


does 


Kokomo, 
like 
O. Lee, of Charles 


does look 


didn’t know Sunny Jim but he looked 


back 


March, 


through 
1939 


same picture. 
DeLand, 


Jim.” 


Wisconsin, 


too, 


Langdon, 


So 


ao 
& 


dic 
North 


and 

Willard 
Illinois, 
Harold 


yt 
1 


Chas. 


queen.’ Sim W. 
Arizona, at first 
way back to 
there he was, the 
W. Smith, of 

calls him “Genial 
Lowe, of Hillsdale, 
from March, 1939 
B. Coyle, of 
Dakota. Mrs. Ed. 


Trimble, of Warroad, Minnesota, says, 


“After 


much 


to the ‘Stark’ 


Jim Starkey, Carl Killion, Illinois Chief Inspector, and 


ing, Simple Simon fashion? 
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discussion, 
that 


we 


Who’s It 


Jim 


came 


this 





fi 


h- 


month is 
Indiana. 


Sunny Jim 
Can anyone 
picture and not smile?” 

Adam Bodenschatz, of Lemont, IIli- 
nois thinks that Starkey will have a 
hard job trying to fool his beekeeper 
friends with his smile. John Truckey, 
of Vincennes, Indiana, says, “I wit- 
nessed demonstrations of his prowess 
with fish and watermelons and queen 
bees at the Indiana Round-Up. Boy, oh 
boy, he’s immense! I do not think he 
should be censured for his affection. 
I do not know of any law that would 
deny him his right to pack fish and 
watermelon in his own 


Starkey of 
look at his 


container.” 


V. E. Adams, of Alamosa, Colo- 
rado says, “If gas rationing gets 
much stricter, he will have to revert 


again to his duffel bag and take to 
the road on foot.’’ Grant Kitchen, of 
Columbus, “Your de- 
scription of better 


Indiana, says, 
him is a 
than his picture, 


likeness 
I wonder how many 
times he has talked about bees since 
that picture was taken?” F. E. 
Lichliter of Arkansas City, Kansas 
reports, “‘A deputy once said of him, 
‘Jim knows every hive in the state of 
Indiana.’”’ Harry  T. 
Crawfordsville, 


Starnes, of 


declares that “he 


really is a fish eater and I have known 
him being chased by women with 
loaded shotguns when inspecting. | 


raise plenty of melons in season, so 
come up, Jim and I will fill you up.” 

L. R. Stewart, Newport, Indiana, 
caps the bunch when he writes, “Even 
though the picture flatters him and 
a false impression that he is 
addicted to work, it is still Sunny Jim. 
He likes fish if anyone else will catch 
them, clean them and cook them. He 
tops as a chief. The fact 
that he has held his Job (which is a 
political appointment) through Re 

(Please turn to page 129) 
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POLLEN 


SPRING is a critical season with the bees and 
much now depends upon the supply of pollen 
available. With an abundance of pollen and a 
suficient supply of honey to enable them to con- 
tinue brood rearing normally, colonies should 
build up very rapidly. Weak colonies at this time 
are often the result of shortage of natural pollen. 
Package bees do poorly when no pollen is avail- 
able and no matter how much sugar they are fed 
results will be disappointing without it. 

If the pollen supply is insufficient the feeding of 
a supplement in the form of soybean flour will be 
helpful. Far more of the spring dwindling and 
the apparent poor wintering are due to a lack of 
pollen than is generally recognized. 

It is highly important that some effort be made 
to harvest pollen in quantity and store it safely to 
meet such needs in future. It would seem that 
some means could be developed to harvest the 
abundant pollen from midwest corn fields at 
moderate cost. 


atten 
THEN AND NOW 


It is interesting to note that of the men in at- 
tendance at the Northwestern Beekeepers’ Con- 
vention in 1882, only three gave beekeeping as 
their exclusive occupation. The three were Dr. 
C.C, Miller, O.O. Poppleton, and James Heddon. 
The others were farmers, merchants, carpenters 
and what not, and few kept as many as one 
hundred colonies. 

Whereas sixty years ago few regarded bee- 
keeping as more than an interesting side line, to- 
day there are hundreds who have no other source 
of income. In that day the man with two or three 
hundred colonies was regarded as an extensive 
beekeeper. Now two or three thousand colonies 
is not regarded as an unusual outfit and the side- 
liner with two or three hundred colonies is to be 
found in every convention group. 

The question is frequently asked as to whether 
we may not have gone too far with specialization 
The answer will depend upon economic consider- 
ations and the size of the outfit will ultimately be 
determined by the limitations of profit. If the big 
outfit proves to provide a better return and a safer 
investment, big outfits will continue. Otherwise 
there will be a tendency back toward smaller units. 
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There has been much agitation against the y 
products. The pure food laws guard against 
sumer. When there is no evident intention of 


should be regarded as a compliment and offers 

Beekeepers should avoid becoming knox nN as 
activity often backfires and injures the complai 
case of the dairy industry which complained of 
margarine. Regardless of the merit of marga 
any advertising could have done. Likewise th 
a short period than margarine competition has 

Let us guard against adulteration but at the 
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BREEDING FOR DISEASE 
RESISTANCE 


S ELECTI IN of disease resistant strains of 
animals for breeding stock appears to be a very 
promising means of overcoming disease. Previous 
mention has been made in this magazine of the re- 
port of Dr. Leslie T. Webster, of the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research. In an article in 
Scientific Monthly (January 1939) Dr. Webster 
told of continued inbreeding and selection with 
mice until one strain was 10,000 times more sus- 
ceptible to a given infectious agent than another. 

In this case about 500 individuals were used 
through fifteen generations. Results indicate that 
by continued selection it is possible to build up 
natural protection against disease to the point of 
near immunity. 


THE LIVE BEE TRADE 


THe shipper of live bees is entitled to special 
consideration from his customers this season. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates that 
100 of the larger shippers will send out more than 
660 thousand pounds of live bees. When it is re- 
membered that 88% of this huge volume must be 
delivered in the months of April and May when 
weather is likely to be unfavorable we will appre 
ciate something of the problems they are called 
to meet. 
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the word ““Honey” in connection with other 


hreat to our product. 

nic kickers because of constant agitation. Such 
more than the other. A good example is the 
blication of lowa State College regarding oleo- 
the agitation has helped the product more than 
yman has injured his own product more within 
in many years. 

stime let us avoid silly agitation. 
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Labor shortage is acute with many shippers and 
the men on the job must work long hours regard- 
less of the weather. Add to that the burdens of 
the railroads and the delays in transportation and 
try to be patient in case your bees do not reach 
you on time. The man who is able to secure the 
desired number of package bees at the time he 
wants them is a lucky fellow this year. 
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PRODUCTION COSTS 


Cost figures available from commercial honey 
producers indicate that about fifty pounds of sur- 
plus per colony at ten cents per pound or one 
hundred pounds per colony at five cents per pound 
is necessary to pay overhead costs of production. 
Any profit must come from larger production or 
higher price. 

While many of the large outfits are able to 
make a profit even with this high overhead, the 
fact remains that in many localities the total crop 
will not return anything above that amount. A 
large portion of the total output of honey comes 
from apiaries kept as a side line with no labor 
charge against the crop. Whether the crop be 
large or small it is regarded as a net addition to 
the family income. 

It is said that four out of every five eggs going 
to market are laid by hens in farm flocks. The 
commercial poultryman has avery different 
problem with his high overhead costs but the 
market price of his product is determined by the 
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output of the tarm Hocks where there is little ap 
preciation of cost. It seems probable that the 
same is true of honey and that fully eighty per 
cent of the total output of honey comes from the 
side-line apiaries. 


_ 
QUALITY COUNTS 


S INCE honey is generally regarded as a luxury 
product it is highly important to maintain a high 
quality. Only the best honey should be sold for 
table use. In times of unusual demand there is 
a temptation to blend good honey with honey of 
poorer quality in order to make the supply go 
tarther. The danger is that it will go entirely 
too far and convince the consumer that he no 
longer wants honey. 

One who buys a fine product will come back 
for a new supply while the customer who is dis- 
appointed in his purchase will turn to something 
else. Now is the time to build good will and 
create a demand which will continue when sugar 
is again plentiful and restrictions are removed. 


— 


HONEY FOR MEDICINE 


THE Indian Bee Journal states that honey is 
used for food in India only by Europeans and a 
few high-class Indian families. The reason is that 
the supply is so limited that the price remains 
above the reach of the mass of the population. 

The average Indian family is said to use it only 
when it is prescribed for medicine. The interesting 
thing is that not enough honey is produced to meet 
the demand for medicine. 


ee 


ALFALFA FOR HUMAN FOOD 


Anp now we hear that alfalfa, dried and 
powdered is put up for human food. Dieticians 
advise its use when fresh vegetables are scarce 
and say that it is rich in vitamines. At last the 
men, the bees and the cows are to be fed from the 
same pasture. 

We have heard it said that the grass that King 
Nebuchadnezzar ate in the Bible story was _ in 
reality alfalfa. 
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EXTRACTING, 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
HONEY HOUSE 


This is the title of Circular 188, re 
August, 1943, originally re- 
May, 1937, from the Agri- 
Extension Service, School 
Pennsylvania State 


vised 
printed 
cultural 
of Agriculture, 


College, State College, Pennsylvania, 
and written by Edwin J. Anderson. 
It is full of excellent suggestions 


for equipment for use in the honey 
house with good pictures to illustrate 
it. Anybody interested in setting up 
a small or large house can do no 
better than to get this circular for the 
suggestions which it contains. It is 
probably one of the few complete de- 
scriptions of the equipment necessary 
for the average honey house. Most 
equipment is compact, simple to pro- 
vide and easy to operate. 


a 


“HONEY PRODUCTION” 


“Honey Production” is the title of 
a new bulletin from the University of 
Illinois, written by Dr. V. G. Milum. 
It is a publication of 52 pages printed 
on enameled paper and well illus- 
trated. 

Milum has packed a large fund of 
information into small space in this 
bulletin and the entire subject of bee- 
keeping from making a start with 
bees to dealing with disease is re- 
viewed. Honey and Pollen Plants, 
Equipment Needed, Locating the Api- 
ary, Assembling Hives, Requeening, 
Moving Bees, Providing a Water 
Supply, and many other subjects are 
treated. 


Copies may be had by addressing 
Extension Service, College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana, Illinois and asking 


for circular 566. 
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WHAT A SWARM! 





Fred G. Benedict, Perry, New 
York, sends this picture of a swarm 
of bees hived a few years ago. He 


suggested it might be used as a cover 
picture. It is not quite large enough 
nor quite clear enough for that. It 
may be a virgin swarm. The other 
secondary cluster at the back suggests 
that there are several queens, usually 
to be found in virgin swarms. Also 
virgin swarms often come together 
frequently from several hives. Any- 
way it is a gorgeous bunch of bees 
and we challenge any farmer to pro- 
duce a bushel basket big enough to 
hold it. 








DANGER OF CONTROL 


Once Government control is started, 
it ends to strengthen and extend. 


Some years ago butter stabilization 
was introduced (in Australia). Today, 
the farmer who owns the cows, milks 


them, and produces butter, must not 
sell or even give it away unless he 


fills in specified forms and collects 


coupons. If he infringes the regu 
lation, the minimum penalty is three 
months’ imprisonment. 

A new economy order just issued 


embraces all traders, all who produce 
and sell or exchange and all who buy 
to sell again. So, all commercial bee 
keepers are caught in the net. 

The order delegates power to State 
Rationing Officials and they may can 
cel or vary registration from time to 
time, and there you have it. Of course 
it is not Communism or Socialism, at 


least they don’t call it that. They 
call it ‘“‘Rationalization.” Blessed 
word! 

At all events, under it, any official 


appointed to the job will have powe: 
to permit or prevent any beekeepe: 
from trading the honey and wax h¢ 
has labored to produce, and which he 
has hitherto thought was his own to 
dispose of as he willed. 
(The Australian Bee 
November, 1943.) 


Journal, 


—_ 


IDAHO OFFICERS 
C. F. Feeler, Nampa, 
president of the Idaho Beekeepers 
Association at the recent meeting; 
Earl Miller, Blackfoot, vice-president ; 
and Charles Williams, Meridian, sec 
retary-treasurer. Dan Stahman, Buhl, 
was elected delegate to the con 
ference at Chicago. Boise 
for the 1944 convention. 
Glen Perrins, Utah. 


was elected 


was chose! 
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OLDER MEN CARRY ON 
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In beekeeping, as in other agri- 
culture, the older men and the real 
young are left to do the work with 
the help of women and girls. Many in 
our agricultural venture is squeezed 
back to the smallest compass by such 
a situation. 
































Jay Smith in the above picture in 
his truck in Florida going to the out- 
yard, waves to the readers over the 
sign “Jay Smith & Son.” A picture 
of the son was published recently 
showing him in his uniform as a pilot 
in the air force. His father carries on 
now alone. 


— 


DOWN WITH THE WIND 





This is the way one of our bee 
yards looked the morning after a 
wind storm June 17. Trees smashed 
and toppled over hives when they fell 
on them. In some cases large trees 
two feet through were’ uprooted. 
After clearing away the wreckage 
and reassembling the equipment, the 


Pd 


loss was found to be light. Bees and 
bee equipment can take it. The 
average loss in this yard was about 
50 cents a colony but two strong colo- 
nies about out -of production, how 
ever. 
Newman I. Lyle, 
Iowa 


— — 


GOOD COMBS 


While beeswax is in high demand 
and profitable prices, is a good time 
to remember that good worker combs 
go a long way toward providing room 
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in abundance. All poor combs be 
cause damaged in any way or part 
drone should be replaced. Drone reat 
ing is worse than useless Tecause 
drone brood consumes much honey, 
the presence f numerous drones in- 


cites swarming amd drone comb is not 
the best for storage purposes. 
Geo. H. Rea, 


Pennsylvania. 


= 


WHO'S IT? 


(Continued from page 125) 
publican, Democratic and New Deal 
adminstrations is proof of something. 
He is an excellent beeman, practical, 
diplomatic, courageous in his con- 
victions, a good organizer and a tire- 
less worker. His four page news 
letter each month is full of advice and 
he is always on hand in the field in 
summer, all done modestly without 
any fan fare. He enjoys any pre- 
gram as much from a rear seat as he 
does on the stage. Is it any wonder 
that Indiana has the largest associ- 
ation of paid members of any state 
in the union? 

You were not universally recog- 
nized, however, because some think 
you to be others. You were mistaken 
for George H. Rea, of Reynoldsville, 
Pa., L. R. Stewart, of New Port, 
Indiana; Alan Eby, of Ohio; Frank C, 
Pellett; H. A. Scullen of Oregon; 
Tom Shields, of Toronto, Canada; and 
our late friend, C. L. Sams, of 
North Carolina, Conspicuously, you 
were taken for G. H. Cale of Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Holy horrors. 

Who is this month’s unknown? 
Write your answer on a postal card. 
Those who answer correctly any time 
in the current month will receive an 
extension of their subscription for 
three months. If possible, get your 
answer in before the 15th. 


— — 


ED BROWN, Jr., MAKES 
A SUGGESTION 


Ed. Brown, Jr. lowa makes the 
suggestion that beekeepers who do 
not have suitable comb rendering 
equipment or a sufficient amount of 
comb material to make a minimum 
freight shipment, melt their combs in 
a container of boiling water and dip 
all of the material into a container 
such as a used 60 pound honey can 
with its top cut out. Here it will 
form a cake relatively safe from 
damage by the wax moth. Material 
can be accumulated in this manner 
until a sufficient amount has been 
obtained to make a minimum freight 
shipment to a rendering center. After 
the cake cools, be sure to drain the 
water from the can to prevent sour- 
ing. This results in reducing the 
bulk of the comb material when it is 
shipped and prevents ravages by 
moth. 
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ERE is the way I do and seldom 

lose a queen: The old queen is 
removed and queen cells, if any, de- 
stroyed. The introducing cage is in- 
serted between combs and brood and 
kept closed for three days with a plug 
or a small piece of tin. Then all 
queen cells are destroyed and the 
bees allowed access to the candy. It 
is important to be sure there are no 
queen cells and no virgin in the hive 
when the queen is liberated. 

Many queens are lost by attempt- 
ing to requeen colonies believed to be 
queenless when, in fact, there is a 
virgin present. This more often oc- 
curs after the main flow when colo- 
nies are trying to supersede. It 
seldom pays to try to requeen a lay- 
ing worker colony or a colony in 
which there is no unsealed brood. If 
the colony is queenless, it is prefer- 
able to unite it. Laying workers or a 
strong queenless colony should not be 
united with a weaker colony, or the 
queen is apt to be killed. 

E. S. Miller, 
Indiana. 


— 


HE best way to introduce a queen 
depends on the queen. If a laying 
queen from your own yard is to be 
introduced, dequeen the colony; two 
days later (if it is a moderate colo- 
ny or three days later, if very strong) 
shake the bees from two or three 
combs in front of the colony which 
is being requeened, and drop the 
queen among them. It will help if 
she is without food for ten or fifteen 
minutes and a little hungry. A 
sprinkling of thin syrup also helps. A 
laying queen introduced by the ordi- 
nary cage method is often checked in 
egg laying for two or three days and 
is not so easy to introduce. If the 
queen to be replaced is old and fail- 
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THE QUESTION 
What is the Best Method for 


Introducing Queens? 


ing, don’t bother to hunt for her. Just 
kill any queen cells that are present 
and proceed as above. 

A queen that comes to you by mail 
is a more difficult problem. If she has 
been raised under proper condition 
of warmth, honeyflow and pollen, the 
job is easier. Dequeen the colony, 
tear paper off the candy end of the 
cage and insert the cage where it will 
surely be warm and in such a way 
the bees have free access to the wire 
face of the cage. Two or three days 
later examine and if the queen is not 
released, punch a hole in the candy 
large enough so that she may walk 
out. You will have little loss with 
good queens. 

If a queen has been injured in any 
way, you cannot tell it and cannot do 
anything about it, so introduce as 
above and take your loss without hard 
feelings toward the queen breeder. 





QUESTION 
FOR NEXT MONTH 


How do you get swarms from 


high places? Try this one. 
Please remember in sending your 
answer that the pages each 


month go to press by the 15th, 
and try to get your answer here 
before that time. Payment for 
answers will be made at regular 
contributor | 


rates, or in- sub- 


scription, as the writer wishes. 





fe” ae 











He must ship every day and cannot 


have a good honeyflow, plenty of 
pollen and warm weather continu- 
ously. That is just what you need 
when introducing queens, but cannot 
always have. There is no plan that 
will make a colony satisfied with a 
defective queen. She will either be 
killed or superseded. 


A fair remedy for loss in intro- 
duction is as follows: if you need five 
queens, order six; if you need ten, 
order twelve, etc. and keep extra 
queens in a nucleus. Sometimes it 
does not pay to requeen a colony more 
than once. If the first attempt is a 
failure, use the bees to strengthen 
other colonies. 

E. M. Cole, 
Iowa. 


= 


know two ways. First, to intro- 

duce a laying queen from your 
own neighborhood, put half and half 
sugar syrup in a quart jar with a 
perforated top, so that the syrup may 
be sprinkled. Smoke the colony that 
is to be requeened. Find the old 
queen and kill her. Sprinkle the syrup 
down through the combs and sprinkle 
the new queen too. Release her at 
once between the fifth and sixth comb 
and replace the hive cover. I have 
introduced several queens at mid-day 
w'th this method and have never had 
a failure. 


The second way for an untested 
queen from the South in a queen 
cage: Take out two combs of sealed 
brood from the hive to be requeened, 
making sure there are no eggs in 
these combs. Place them in a nucleus 
box for twenty-four hours. Tear off 
the metal of paper strip that covers 


the hole in the candy. Place the cage 


(Please turn to page 131) 
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@ Recipes @ 





Easter Baked Ham 

A honey of a combination any way 
you look at it is ham with honey. 
Such a delectable twosome _ should 
never be separated. The natural 
sweetness of both foods blends per- 
fectly. The ways of a good cook with 
ham and honey are numerous. But 
two of the best are as follows: 

= a 
Bake Whole Ham 

Place a whole or half ham fat side 
up on a rack in an open roasting pan. 
Make an incision and insert ther- 
mometer so that the center of the 
bulb reaches the center of the largest 
muscle. Be sure that the bulb does 
not rest on either fat or bone. Do 
not cover and do not add water. 
Place in a slow oven (300 degrees F.) 
and bake until done. Smoked ham 
is done when the meat thermometer 
registers 170 degrees F. Allow about 
twenty-five minutes per pound for 
baking a whole ham and about thirty 
minutes per pound for a half ham. 
Many of the hams now on the market 
are done at an internal temperature 
lower than 170 degrees F., and re- 
quire about one-fourth less cooking 
time than given above. Cooking 
directions are enclosed with these 
hams and should be followed. 

Just before the ham is done, re- 
move it from the oven and take off 
the rind, if this was not already done 
when the ham came from the market. 
Chop half cup maraschino cherries 
and mix with one cup strained honey. 
Pour this over the ham and return it 
to oven to finish baking and to glaze. 

— 
Ham With Fruit Sauce 


Prepare the ham as above. During 
the last hour of cooking, spread the 
ham with strained honey, lemon juice 
and a little grated lemon peel. Baste 
three times with the lemon-honey 
mixture, keeping water in the pan to 
prevent burning. When you remove 
the ham, pour off any surplus fat, 
add some crushed pineapple and seed- 
less raisins to the drippings. Cook 
these to a sauce and serve up with 
the ham. 

American Meat Inst., Chicago. 
ans Tt am 
Honey Fruit Bread 

To 1% cups sifted pastry flour add 
142 cups Wheatsworth Flour, % 
teaspoon soda, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder and 1 teaspoon salt. Add % 
cup light brown sugar, % cup 
chopped nutmeats, and 1 cup chopped 
dried figs. Beat 1 egg, add 1% cups 
milk, % cup honey and 4 tablespoons 
melted butter. Stir into dry ingre- 
dients. Turn into a greased loaf bread 
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pan. Let stand 15 to 20 
Then bake in a moderate 
about 325 degrees, 12 


minutes. 
oven, or at 
nours, or un 


til well-done. Just before removing 
from oven, brush top with melted 
butter.—National Biscuit Company 
= 
Fig Bread 


1 cup figs 
’% cup raisins 
2 tablespoons shortening 
1 cup honey 
1 egg 
2% cups flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
% teaspoon soda 
% cup sweet milk 
14 cup sour milk 
1 cup nuts 
% teaspoon salt 

Cut raisins and figs in small pieces. 
Cream shortening and honey well. 
Add beaten egg. Sift dry ingredients 
together. (Reserve a little to flour 
fruit and nuts.) Add _ alternately 


with milk. Add nuts and fruit. Bake 
in moderate oven at 325 degrees for 
one hour and ten minutes. 


mee, * seal 
Honey Apple Pie 


4 to 6 cups sliced apples 
4 cup honey 

» teaspoon cinr 
4 teaspoon salt 
tablespoons butter 


1 
1 amor 
1 

Line an 8-inch pie pan with pastry. 
Fill with sliced apples, honey, cinna- 
mon, salt, and dots of butter. Roll 
out top crust, slashed to permit escape 
of steam. Moisten edge of lower crust 


with water Cover with top crust 
Bake in hot 
(425° F.) 10 minutes 


temperature to 


Press edges togethe1 
oven 5 Reduce 
medium (350 F.) 
Bake 35 to 40 minutes or until apples 
are tender when pricked 
Swift & Co 
a 

Honey Cake 
cup sifted cake flour 
Rumford Baking Powder 
4 teaspoon alt 
6 cup shortening 
> egg yolks 
cup honey 
cup milk 


2 egg white 
1 


9 
3 teaspoon 
1 
1 


1 
es 
teaspoon var i 

Sift together flour, 

ing Powder and salt. 

ing until light 

lemon colored, 


Rumford Bak- 
Cream shorten- 
Beat egg yolks until 
gradually 
cup of the honey while beating. 
the egg-honey 


adding lo 
Add 
mixture slowly to the 
creamed shortening, creaming while 
adding. Add sifted dry ingredients 
alternately with milk, mixing well 
after each addition. Beat egg whites 
until stiff; gradually beat in remain- 
ing % cup of honey until mixture 
stands in stiff peaks. Fold into cake 
batter until well-blended 3ake in 2 
greased 9-inch layer cake pans in a 
moderate over (375° F.) for 30 min 


utes Cool and frost as desired. 


Rumford Chemical Co 












THE ANSWER 


(Continued from page 130) 


bees 


The 
will release the queen by eating away 
the candy. Then, after the queen is 
laying, find the old queen in the colo- 
ny, kill her, and replace the two 
combs with the new queen in colony. 
This method is slow, but it works. 
Earle Miller, 
Kentucky. 


between the two combs. 


nae, foe 


EMOVE the comb from 

the colony needing a new queen. 
Leave the empty space in the middle. 
Smoke the down so that they 
that S.O.S. hum, quickly re- 
a comb from a nucleus box con. 
ta’ning the queen and bees, and place 


poorest 


bees 
rive out 


move 


in the space in the middle of the hive 
which you are requeening. Close and 
leave alone for a week. This method 


boost of young 
bees and brood and the much needed 
queen, and it loses no time, and egg 
aying continues. The same method 
used on queenless colonies or 


gives the colony a 


may be 
with laying workers, or drone 


colonies 
laying queens. 

The nucleus boxes serving as queen 
reservoirs may be kept up to strength 
by using bees and brood from poorer 


lo introduce a queen to a non 
productive colony or where there is 
shake the bees off 
front of the 
queen among these 
hive. 

about _ it. 
Smoking helps to cause confusion in 
this job This time and ac 
ceptance is almost 100 per cent. It 


a failing queen, 


two or three combs in 
hive, drop a new 
bees and let her run in the 
Cover up and forget 


Saves 


saves all the grief often experienced 
with cage methods. 

Eve ry commercial! beekeeper should 
keep a few queen reservoirs in every 
yard from April until September, just 


Mr. Lyle has suggested in his bulk 
comb honey articles. It is best to 
have plenty of queens also when 

(Please turn to page 132) 















Di- 


Extracts from the 


rector: 


talks by 


— 


Food is the most important single 
commodity and feeding human beings 
is one of the greatest sciences. 


_— 

I am not pessimistic about postwar 
honey. Pessimism’ spells defeat. 
Optimism means victory. 

— on 


Process honey carefully so as_ to 


preserve its nutritious qualities. 


—_— 

Our information for consumers 

should be scrupulously prepared in 

labeling, recipes, and in advertising. 
Os 


Distribute honey widely so that it 
will be available everywhere at all 
times. Keep the word Honey ever 
before the public. 

= 

A quality product will divi- 

dends for years to come. 


= 


pay 


Honey forms a comradeship with 
hot rolls to make Damon and Pythias 


look to their laurels. 
= 


To replace all of the sugar in a 
‘ake or cookie recipe with honey use 
% teaspoon soda to a cup of honey. 
An excess of soda has an unfavorable 
effect on both the flavor and texture 
of baked products. When only part 
of the sugar has been replaced with 
honey use little or no soda. 


— yon 


Keep honey on the store shelves 
now and it will find a permanent 
place in the home when this global 
war has ended. 

— 

Package honey so that it will reach 

the consumer in perfect condition. 
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American 
Honey Institute 


Let us avoid selling honey 
for today. Plan for future 
throughout the years. 


just 
business 


pee 


When business ‘s bad, the business 
man must be _ better. Intelligent 
energy must be applied. 


pen Soe 


Let us provide a financial backlog 
for postwar activities. 


—_ oe 


There is real merchandizing value 
in the word Honey. 


Ly 
Nature never intended that we 
should live on refined foods. 
= 


Nature is far seeing in providing 
for our needs so one would naturally 
expect the product of the bee to con- 
tain Vitamin B. 

—_ 


Just as honey is good for all ages, 
so it is good for all hours of the day 
—from breakfast to the midnight 
snack. 

—_ oe 

During the last war we were just 
beginning to recognize the value of 
the use of natural foods. 


—_— 


Let us put forth every effort to 


produce a big honey crop. 


—_ 

We shall try to meet each new 
problem with new resourcefulness 
and put forth an ever increasing 
effort for the status of the American 
Honey Institute. 

—_ 
WELL, | NEVER! 
B. L. Hugh, of White Rock, 


British Columbia, sends us an adver- 
tisement from the classified section 
of the local daily paper which reads 
as follows: “Swarm of Bees Lost— 
Phone KErr 3402L.” What do you 
think of that for an ad? 

Says Mr. Hugh, “I think it is the 
queerest bee advertisement I have 
ever seen. It is from The Vancouver 
Daily Province, of July.” 






THE ANSWER 


(Continued from page 131) 


Often 
bees 


packages come in April. 
can take a handful of 
extra queen and start a 
nursing them along until 
nuclei established. 
a 3 


you 
and an 
nucleus, 
you have 
good 
Schrock, 

Indiana. 
_ 


HE amataur will never fail with 

this method. Laying workers can 
be requeened by it with only one 
small change. 

1. Find the old queen, destroy her, 
check for queen cells and destroy 
every one. 

2. Remove a comb from the brood 
chamber, arranging the remaining 
combs so the openings left will be 
near the center. On each side of this 
opening have brood combs with brood 
in all stages, eggs, larvae, capped and 


emerging. 
3. Place the mailing cage with the 
new queen in the opening, wire 


side down. Press the frames tightly 
against it to hold it in place. Smear 
some honey on the candy end so the 
bees will start on the candy at once. 

4. Take a five pound honey pail, 
punch holes in the cover, to make a 
pepper box feeder. Fill it with syrup 
of two parts sugar to one part water. 
Place this feeder over the brood 
combs right in front of the candy end 
of the queen cage. This forces the 
queen to emerge right into the mass 
of bees working the feeder and she 
passes through them onto the combs 
and is immediately accepted. Do not 
open the hive for at least five days. 

For requeening laying workers, 
first remove all brood, cut off the 
tops of the capped cells and give them 
to a strong colony to clean up. Take 
two combs of emerging brood from 
a strong colony, shake the bees into 
their own hive, and place these combs 
in the center of the laying worker 
colony. Place queen cage between 
them as above. I have never failed 
with this method. 

F. S. Houston, 
Florida. 


— om 


FTER having experimented with 

almost every known method of 
queen introduction, we now employ 
this one which has proved successful 
any time in the season. 

The colonics to be requeened are 
marked. When the new queens 
arrive, each one is run into a dry cage 
without attendants. These cages are 
approximately 3x%x1 inch made in 
the form of an L. with the leg of the 
L. about four times the height. Wire 
screen is wrapped around the cages, 
tacked on, and the open end closed 
with a tapered wooden plug. The old 
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queen is destroyed and the caged 
queen placed between the top bars of 
the brood combs with the wire side 
down, preferably between combs of 
brood where the bees will care for 
her. 

Leave her there at least three days 
and a week will do no harm. 

By this time the colony will have 
started some cells which is normal 
and they will have fed the new queen 
through the wires of her cage. Then 
lift out the cage with comb of brood 
and adhering bees which has stood at 
the back of the hive until all the 
brood combs can be examined for in- 
cipient cells which are removed. Re- 
lease the queen among the bees on 
the comb which has stood out. All 
natural cells must be destroyed. 

This method is so sure that by ob- 
serving the behavior of the bees 
toward the newly released queen, we 
can tell at a glance whether she is go- 
ing to be accepted. If they offer her 
food, there is no doubt. If they com- 
mence to pull her legs and wings, she 
is immediately recaged for several 
more days, and we search through the 
hive for a virgin which may have 
emerged or been overlooked at a pre- 
vious examination. 

The success of this simple way 
is, of course, dependent on _ our 
knowledge of bee behavior and since 
the queen is the focal point of the 
colony’s productivity, a little extra 
trouble in time and energy is abund- 
antly well spent. 

Russell L. Wilby, 
Ontario, Canada. 


= 


IRST nail a screen 

sides of an inner 
your colony in two, 
queen on the original stand, with 
about half the brood, placing the 
other half of the brood and most of 
the bees in another hive body, and 
putting this hive body above the 
screened inner cover on top with an 
entrance to the back. The air from 
the colony below will go up through 
the top and the top will retain the 
scent of the colony below. With a 
match, push a hole clear through the 
candy in the queen cage so that the 
queen will be out laying in twenty- 
four hours. The old bees above will 
leave and go back to the colony be- 
low. There are no old and ugly bees to 
fight the new queen. In about ten days 
you will find the new queen with 
brood ready to cap. If you like her 
work, kill the old queen and unite by 
the newspaper method. If you paint 
or clip your queens, you will find by 
this method you will have little or no 
fall and winter supersedure, and 
you can gamble on about 98 per cent 
success. 


wire on both 
cover. Divide 
with the old 


W. T. Brand, 
Nebraska. 
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All Around 
the Bee Yard 


Dr. Eugene L. Crowson, of Picker- 
ing, Missouri, writes ‘“‘Look out for an 
increase in foulbrood. It is 
The sugar rationing is resulting in 
a great number of people wanting 
They think all they have to do 
is to secure a colony, put them way 
back on the place where they won’t 
bother the folks, and the will 
take care of themselves, 


coming. 


bees. 


bees 


“They know nothing whatever 
about the business or about bee dis- 
eases. They are afraid of the bees 


and say they only want enough honey 


for their own use, especially now 
when sugar is scarce, and that they 
do not expect to produce honey for 


market. If they succeed in catching 
a swarm, they hive it without foun- 
dation and it cannot be _ properly 
looked after or inspected. They are 
sadly neglected bees. Many will be 
come diseased and the disease spread 
for miles around. 

“The beekeeper will finally become 


discouraged and quit, or, if he has 


reasonable success, he will continue 
to ‘keep bees.’ I knew a man who 
had ‘kept bees’ for thirty years who 
told me that he had never seen a 
queen, he had never used any foun- 
dation and no telling how much dis- 
ease he spread. 

a say to these folks, ‘If you are 
afraid of bees, let them alone. If you 


are really interested, get a colony or 
two and study the business.’ If they 
say, ‘I don’t care to learn about them. 
I only want a little honey.’ I say ‘Stay 
out!’ with emphasis on the out.” 


—, vow 
How true this is in so 
Always following a period of 
perity in beekeeping there comes a 
time of adversity when thousands of 
beekeepers quit and those who stay 


many cases 


pros 


in the business have to go through 
another scourge of disease and take 
the consequences for some time to 
come. 

— yo 


However, the serious and enthusi- 
astic beginner should never be dis- 
couraged. He is the birthplace of the 
future industry and he is often the 
man who will later on bring about the 
most satisfactory progress. Many 
times commercial beekeepers are too 
busy to champion the 
provement. 


cause of im- 


— 


Our bees were gathering pollen 
this year on the 5th day of February 
and yet on February 12 it was 12 de- 
grees above zero. This means winter 





brood rearing, more than usual It 
also means. steady and rapid con- 
sumption of stores. Look out for 
feeding. Make sure your bees have 


plenty. You will have to use all the 


equipment you have to the best 
advantage. 
— 
The darker grades of honey pro- 


duced in some sections because of the 
scarcity of white honey plants and 
the use of honey of darker grades 
from other countries is having a de- 
pressing influence on the market. 
Those who have been used to white or 
light honey refuse to buy the others. 
It all goes back to the old observation 
that people like the honey with which 
they have been surrounded during 
their life. Only the city markets will 
take standardized honey of a medium, 
amber The country districts 
like the native honeys of their fore 
fathers 


grade. 


= = 
For a long time, we have thought 
that the best place for honey is in un- 


cooked 


food, and only in recipes in 


which no other sweet will do as well. 
One recipe of this sort is candied 
sweet potatoes. Wherever it is tried, 


it sticks A recipe book confining 
itself strictly to the use of honey so 
superlatively adapted to the use sug- 
gested that othing would 
would go a long way toward popular- 
izing honey in the kitchen. 


else do, 


= pee 


be honey 


Must conscious this time. 
It’s a sad thing to contemplate how all 
American read all 
the new recipes for honey, and how 
their hair-do should be honied, and 
their lifted with honey packs, 
and then realize how badly they will 
be disappointed to have their grocer 
tell them “Sorry, lady, we’re fresh 
out of honey!’ Can’t we do some- 
thing about that? Or, if she does get 
honey, and tries that grand new cake 
only to find she has a new kind of 
stink from some off-grade product, 
can we do something about that? 


these housewives 


faces 
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lowa Short Course—May 18 
Don’t forget the Iowa short course 


which is set for May 18 and 19. The 
out-of-state speaker will be Prof. W. 
E. Dunham, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Prof. Dunham has 
recently made available the work 
which he has been doing on bees as 
pollinating agents. We want this 
message brought to Iowa beekeepers 
and to Iowa agriculture in general. 
F. B. Paddock, Sec’y. 


a 


Arkansas Association 


Our association was organized at 
the first meeting, officers elected and 
a constitution There was 
a lot of discussion about disease and 
its control. The officers are Homer 
W. Richard, Eldorado, president; 
Vaughn Wilson, Bethesda, vice-presi 
dent; I. E. Nantze, North Little Rock, 
secretary-treasurer; W. W. Dobbs, 
Little Rock, and Ray Fischer, North 
Little Rock, executive members. 

Due to cold weather and a heavy 
fall of snow over the state, there 
were only a few present, and it was 
decided to hold another meeting later. 

I. E. Nantze, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


adopted. 


ao 


lowa Radio Chats 
The radio chats over WOI will 
probably begin this year on Tuesday 
morning, April 4. It seems likely that 
the usual Monday position which has 
been enjoyed for this presentation for 


the last fifteen years will be moved 
over until Tuesday. 

_—. 

P. J. Doll 


P. J. Doll, of Minnesota, was born 
in Germany, September 19, 1876, and 
died June 17, 1943, at the age of 66 
years and 9 months. Early in 1881, 
he came to America, to Minneapolis, 
and lived there the rest of his life. 

He was always interested in bee- 
keeping, especially in the supply busi- 
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ness, and he was the promoter of the 
Minnesota Bee Supply Company and 
became its manager until the business 
was removed to Buffalo, Minnesota, 
when he sold out his interest and 
founded the P. J. Doll Bee Supply 
Company, operating it until he was 
paralyzed in the summer of 1940. 
From that time on, he was bedridden 
until his death. 

He was active in the affairs of 
the Minnesota Beekeepers Association 
and was at one time its president. 


a 


Otis C. Fuller 

It is with deep regret that we an- 
nounce the death of Otis C. Fuller, 
Muncy, Pennsylvania. He was eighty- 
three years old and a beekeeper from 
boyhood. While never a large oper- 
ator, having less than 200 colonies at 
the most, he was a close student and 
successful honey producer; a true 
friend and a Christian gentleman. 

During the last few years, Mr. 
Fuller was unable to stand much hard 


labor, but Mrs. Fuller, being an 
enthusiastic beekeeper herself, did 
most of the beekeeping. She in- 


tends, I believe, to carry on the work. 
Harry W. Beaver, 


Troy, Pennsylvania. 
_ 
F. V. Kearns 


Francis Valentine Kearns, 69, died 
suddenly at his home in Walnut, Illi- 
nois, October 21, following a heart 
attack. He was born May 23, 1874. 
He received his early education in 
Springfield, Iowa and later attended 
Drake University at Des Moines. In 
1900 he married Emily Bennett of 
Paralta, lowa and they had one child. 

Mr. Kearns entered the ministry 
and had pastorates in lowa, Illinois 
and Nebraska over a period of many 
years. His wife died in 1912 and in 
1929 he married Lillian Hood of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. He had been a 


beekeeper for many years. In 1918, 
he went to work for the C. B. & Q. 
railroad and continued with the 


company until 1934. 


— 


George W. Miller 


George W. Miller, 79, prominent 
Colorado honey producer, died 
cently after several days of critical 
illness. 

He was born in 
on February 25, 


re- 


Geneseo, Illinois, 
1864, and moved to 





















Nebraska with his family at the age 


of 6. His father homesteaded the 
land where Central City, Nebraska 


now stands. As a boy, he knew only 
a life among Indians and pioneers. 

In 1886 Mr. Miller married Mamie 
Dodd at Chappell, Nebraska, and they 
soon moved to Colorado to. start 
farming near Sedgwick. Four years 
later a drought forced them from the 
ranch, and they moved to Brecken 
ridge, Mr. Miller securing work with 
the maintenance department of the 
C. & S. South Park Line, working his 
way up to roadmaster. 


The Millers moved to the vicinity 
of Littleton in 1900, settling first 
near Ft. Logan. It was then that Mr. 
Miller bought a few bees as a hobby. 
His business grew and the Colorado 
Honey Producers Association several 
times elected him president. Even this 
year, 1943, he produced considerable 
honey. 

W. T. Brand, 
Nebraska. 


— 


John Dearborn Taylor 


John Dearborn Taylor, of Chand- 
ler, Oklahoma, recently passed away, 
his death being caused by “‘flu.’”” He 
lacked only eight days of being 8&4 
vears of age. He was born in 
Bloomington, Illinois, and made the 
eighty-niners’ race into Oklahoma fo. 
a homestead. He always kept a few 
hives of bees and was a member of 
the first beekeepers’ association 
organized in Oklahoma. His sons, L. 
D. Taylor and O. L. Taylor, own and 
operate 4,000 colonies of bees in 
Harlan, Iowa, and a bottling plant in 
Chandler, Oklahoma. The father had 
been active and hard working in 
furthering the business interests of 
his sons for many years. He was an 
abled and valued adviser to the day 
of his death. He had attended a 
number of the beekeepers’ 
ventions in the last few years and his 
youthful zest and enthusiasm for bee- 
keeping will be missed by many. 


con 


—— 


Mrs. Agnes A. Paul 
Mrs. Agnes A. Paul, 85, pioneet 
beekeeper of the Parma community, 
Idaho, died recently at the home of a 


daughter, Mrs. K. C. Kendricks, 
Kimberly. She came from Iowa in 
1864 and settled near Parma. 

Glen Perrins, 


Utah 
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William G. Watkins 

The beginning of the year marked 
the passing of William G. Watkins of 
El Dorado County, California, well- 
known beekeeper and botanist. Born 
in Nebraska 74 years ago, he came to 
California in 1880, settling on a fruit 
ranch at Placerville. He and his 
brother, Sherman, began the study of 
botany and bees. Sherman Watkins, 
recently deceased, published one of 
the earliest California bee magazines. 

Watkins became an authority on 
the flora of western United States, 
while working as a collector for the 
Smithsonian Institute. In more re- 
cent years he was Field Botanist 
for the Pacific States Bee Culture 
Laboratory at Davis. He collected, 
labeled, and classified and catalogued 
some 6,000 varieties of flowers and 
flowering shrubs. Watkins, together 
with George H. Vansell, and Frank 
Todd, developed the world’s largest 
collection of bee gathered pollen, now 
displayed at the station at Davis to 
serve for future pollen identification 
work. 

One of his outstanding accomplish- 
ments was the development of a 
strain of buckeye resistant bees, the 
original stock being dug from caves 
and tree hollows in the immediate 
vicinty of Placerville, center of the 
buckeye district. These bees not only 
survived buckeye poisoning, but in 
most years produced a sizeable crop 
of buckeye honey. He published in 
conjunction with George H. Vansell 
and L. Hosbrook a bulletin on the 
California buckeye. He is_ also 
credited with finding qa new species of 
this plant in southern California. He 
was a good-sized beekeeper, with 300 
colonies, although he considered it a 
hobby or sideline with him. 

Harry J. Whitcombe, 
California. 
aaa ceed 


Michigan Resolution Against 
Rationing 


The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by approximately 175 
Michigan beekeepers in session at 
their annual winter meeting: 

“We, the members of the Michigan 
Beekeepers Association, in convention 
assembled, respresenting an annual 
production of from 10,000,000 to 
15,000,000 pounds of honey, hereby 
register our most vigorous protest 
against the suggestion that honey be 
rationed. 

“We further protest the suggestion 
that the size of retail honey packages 
be limited to sizes smaller than the 
5 pound size. 

“We further request that producers 
be permitted to sell the 60 pound can 
size to consumers for home use. 

“We further suggest that the best 
way to return honey to urban centers 
is to raise the bulk ceiling price of 
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honey to producers sufficiently to 
make it profitable for producers to 
legally sell bulk honey to packers. 

“It is probable that less than 25 
of the honey crop enters commercial 
honey packer channels. The move 
ment of the main part of the total 
honey crop should not be strangulated 
by costly, arbitrary, expensive, un 
necessary and unworkable bureau 
cratic regulations of a food, of which 
the public consumes less’_ than 
pounds per capita per year. 

“We believe it will be wise to con 
sider what has happened in Canada 
as a result of honey rationing before 
going further.” 

(Amen! We agree that rationing 
as it has been proposed in this country 
would be a disaster.—Ed. ) 

—_ 
Middlesex County (Mass.) April 29 

On Saturday evening, April 29, 
7:00 P. M., the Middlesex County 
Beekeepers’ Association will assemble 
at 19 Everett Street, Concord, 
Massachusetts. Perley Smith will re- 
count his observations on beekeeping 
made in the South this winter, and 
the Ladies Auxiliary will put on a 
hearty bean supper with green salads, 
bread, comb honey, pickles, honey 
squash pies, cheese and coffee. This 
is the annual meeting for election of 
officers, payment of dues and plan 


ning summer meetings. Those who 
cannot be present will mail $2.00 
family membership dues to Cheste 


A. Robinson, Treasurer, 105 Horace 
Road, Belmont, Massachusetts. 
A. M. Southwick, President. 
— ae 


Arkansas Valley, April 8 

The annual spring meeting of the 
Arkansas Valley Beekeepers Associ 
ation, will be held Saturday, April 8 
at Wichita, Kansas. All beekeepers 
are invited to attend. The meeting 
will be called to order promptly at 
10 A. M., and we will have speeches 
from prominent beekeepers throug! 
the day. 

Dr. R. L. Parker (Kansas State 
Apiarist) has attended several out of 
state meetings, during the past few 
weeks and will return from some 
meetings in Urbana, Illinois, in time 
to attend our meeting at Wichita, and 
will have considerable valuable in 
formation to bring to the beekeepers, 
along beekeeping lines a well as 
entomological lines. 

Leroy Churchman, Sec’y 


a ae 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


This picture was used as a a de 
partment cover on the inside pages in 
1943. It is worth repeating, and ex- 
cellent subject, seg ge in April. 
The picture was taken by that famed 
agricultural photographer, pd Allen 
& Son, West wWafayette, Indiana 
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italian Bees & Queens 


We can still handle a few more 
orders. Ten per cent books an order. 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
2-Lb. packages, 1 to 24, $4.00 each 
Untested Italian queens, 1 to 24, $1.25 


each 


Valley Bee & Honey Co. 


WESLACO, TEXAS 
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ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 


GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS 
HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


) 
) 
| M. J. BECK 


Successor to M. H. HUNT & SON 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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KOEHNEN’S 


_ Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


-KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 








Assure Yourself a 
Permanent Market. 
Sell Your Honey to 


THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, Inc. 


630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


RI) ” 


STOCK BRED FOR RESISTANCE 


Use it, when it can be obtained, to 
carry forward your Victory campaign 
for disease control. 

9 — 
lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
STATE HOUSE, DES MOINES, IOWA 


% 
| COCEEERSEOREOOERCOEOOEOCEHNCEEOGROROOORROSEROEROEEODRROREEROEORSOOSEOREEES 


SUEOUUDORSHREESDEROE SER EREEEE 9, 


“4 epaeeeeeneccecncncecaccrrece® 


nonin eatin 
? ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS ? 
‘ Prices Until June 1 4 
‘ Queens 2-Lb $-Lb 1-Lb 5 
4 4 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 } 
4 25-99 1.05 3.35 4.35 5.35 4 
$ 100 uw 1.00 3.20 4.20 5.20 ) 
, Shipping point EPES, ALABAMA ) 
‘ LITTLE BROS. 4 
4 SUMTERVILLE, ALABAMA | 
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we will be unable 
We regret very much \*° il! be unable 
old customers with all the bees and queens 
they need We are doing the best we can. 


Can accept no additional orders at present. 


WEAVER APIARIES 


NAVASOTA, TEXAS 














—, 


We*Are Completely Booked 


for this 1944 season and thank 
customers for ther patronage 


F. E. MORRISON 


our 








BOX 320 BUTTE CITY, CALIF. 
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IIT CAN HAPPEN HERE 


2. Unless you do something about 


zt with your Honey this Season 


— Beekeepers go along in these boom honey 
times as though tomorrow did not exist. 

They give little thought of what can happen to 
their future as they sell their honey to the local trade 
and deprive the Honey Packer and the national market 
of their fair share. 

In these days of easy sales and fat prices, they never 
seem to remember this vitally important fact:- 

Without the Beekeepers’ honey, the Honey Packer 
cannot maintain the big, permanent, national market. 

And, without this big national market when things 
return to normal, the Beekeeper . and the entire 


honey industry . . . face disaster. 


Help Avoid This Tragedy 


This season the situation ts critical. Tens of thousands 
of housewives across the land now go to stores for 
honey ... and cannot get honey. 

Big commercial users, bakers, candy-makers, plead 
for honey . . . and cannot get honey. 

Army depots write, wire and telephone for honey for 
the boys in uniform . . . and cannot get honey 
Pretty soon, if this keeps up, people will forget 
honey, stop asking for it now and when the present 
national shortage is past. 

You, Mr. Beekeeper, if you have an eye to your 
future prosperity, must not let this happen to the honey 


industry . . 
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- and to you. 


Protect Your Own Future 


Spare a minute out of your busy day, Mr. Beekeeper, to 
give this urgent problem the benefit of your best 
judgment. 

Heed the appeals of America’s leading Honey Packers 
for a generous portion of your coming honey crop for 
this National market. 

Help keep these Honey Packers in business to work 
with you when the going ahead gets rough, and so take 
the wisest precaution you can to protect your own 
prosperity through coming years. 

You'll be assured of top OPA Ceiling Prices and 
you'll do your bit to see that these prices remain 
attractive long after today’s inflated conditions have 


been forgotten. 





The Following Established Packers 
[Invite Your Valued Cooperation: 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 
Waxahachie, Texas 


B-Z-B HONEY COMPANY 
Alhambra, Calif. 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INC. 
New York City 
SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 


Sioux City, lowa 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 
& 


For our April Crop and Market 
Report, we asked reporters to answer 
on questions as follows: 


1. Condition of bees compared to 
1943? 

2. Condition of honey plants com- 
pared to 1943? 

3. Has the beekeeping program 
been restricted any by shortage of 
materials—if so what items? 

4. How is honey selling? Any 
stocks left on hand? 


Condition of Bees 


Through the country generally we 
believe that bees are in a far better 
condition than they were a year ago, 
particularly as to strength. There 
may be some necessity for extra feed- 
ing this year on account of the milder 
weather and the bees having used up 
more storage. We hear quite a 
number of reports of bees breeding 
throughout the winter. The eastern 
states and the southeastern are par- 
ticularly favorably located and in the 
entire South we believe that the bees 
are from one to three weeks ahead of 
normal. 

It is probable that in the plain 
states and in the intermountain, con- 
ditions are at the lowest point being 
from 75 to 90 per cent of normal. 
Along the Pacific seaboard bees have 
suffered somewhat on account of the 
continued rainy weather, not being 
able to get out and gather pollen so 
as to build up for the crop. However, 
on the whole, we believe that even in 
California bees are up to normal con- 
ditions. Conditions in the Canadian 
provinces seem to be about normal. 


Condition of Honey Plants 


In the northeastern states and all 
along the southeastern seaboard and 
through the entire South the con- 
d.tion of honey plants is above 
normal, with the exception of some 
spots in eastern New York and in 
Connecticut where no snow has fallen 
and there seems to be some drought. 
Also some reports in New York of 
shortage of alsike. 

Iowa, Wisconsin and _ perhaps 
Minnesota complain of a shortage of 
the large acreage of honey plants due 
to the fact that sweet clover is being 
plowed up for soybeans and corn in 


some instances. The little Dutch 


While Clover and otner plants 1n Waste 
es are undoubtedly above normal 
due to the very favorable rains during 
ate winter and tne fact that the 
clover seems to have come through 

! tistacto1 shape 
Wisconsin reports too little snow 
for covering these plants and the 
western part of the plains, similarly, 
is quite concerned over the shortage 
f rait hese ynditions extend also 


and some parts ol 


into Wyoming 
Montana and Idaho where it i 
questioned whether snow and rain 
would make up the deficiency and al 
low irrigation throughout the summe1 

lexa and Oklahoma 
somewhat of dry 


Eastern 


are complain-ng 


weather, and similar conditions in 
Nevada and Utah make the honey 
plants perhaps 75 per cent of normal 
In the coastal region honey plants 


are normal and if the bees have a 
chance to gather the crop, and the 


tinue, prospects look 


rains Go not Con 


satisfactory. 
Have Beekeepers Been Restricted 


Prac tically everywhere the report 


Wi it the biggest drawback fo 
honey product.on has been a shortage 
of experienced labor. Second in rank 
is the fact that lumber supplies are 
not sufficient to take care of the 
wants of the 'eekeepers and thirdly, 
package bees and queens are at a 


premium However, lately the pack 


age shipper seem to have been much 


encouraged and have been able to 
get their colonies up to a maximum 
strength so that possibly they will be 
able to take care of all orders by the 
time the shipping season begins 
There is still, of course, some 


shortage of extractors, excluders, etc., 
Strangely, 


shortages 


but it is nothing serious 

in many instances, lumbe? 
seem to be more acute in the lumber 
producing areas. This is similar too 


in Canada. 
Honey Selling and Amount On Hand 
The small beekeeper has no diffi 


culty selling his honey and in many 


instances 1S sold out In fact, the 


amount of honey left in the hands of 


both the beekeepers and the packers 
ligible 


There seems n 


IS neg 


immediate dange! 


of honey being rationed or the size of 


the package limite which will be a 





WANTED U.S. No. 1 White Honey 
aud other grades in 60-lb. tins. Send samples and quotations to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
$151 Denison Ave., Cleveland, Obio; 130 Imlay St., Brook 
lyn, N. ¥Y. or 1204 W. 12th St.. Kaneas City, Mo, 


HONEY WANTED © ssa * 


CG. W. AEPPLER CO., Ooonomowoc, Wisconsin 


boon to the beekeeper who produced 


and sold as well as to the smaller 


i titititintim. 
} 3-Banded Italian Bees 2 
‘ Lb. pkg. of bees with queen $3.50 4 
\ Lb. pkg. of bee with queen 4.50 4 
§ Queens $1.10 No discount ‘ 
§ Filled out for the n th of Apr but 9 
2 im booking iers for M ? 
‘ J. P. CORONA ‘ 
4 BOX 124 KENNER, LA. 4 
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' HONEY WANTED 


) 
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) 
CARLOADS OR TRUCK LOADS \ 
) 
\ 
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Elisworth A. Meineke 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


- 
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Pettit’s Package Bees 


REGRET WE ARE SOLD OUT OF 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
UNTIL JUNE 1944 
MORLEY PETTIT 
TIFTON, GA. 
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BOOKING ORDERS 


FOR SUMMER & FALL DELIVERY 
PURE-BRED THREE BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
JOHN C. HOGG 
TIFTON, GA., U. S. A. 


4, 


Md 
MITT 


” 


Thousands of Rabbits and 
other Small Stock, Poultry 


WANT ED and Birds, Let 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL" 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 


Standard Rabbit and Pet Journal 
Box 261 8 tt MILTON, PA. 


—FOR SALE 


BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 
BAND QUEENS 


GRAYDON BROS. 


RT, 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 














WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 
Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 
$2.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $1.60 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great charges. Sample copy 
free Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, Wallingford Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 





The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep W ith the American Bee 
ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com 
read by studious honey bir -tion that covere the 
producers everywhere t epi: ¢ field, 


Send $1.75 and get Both M 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
= TT = ES 
HONEY WANTED rloads or Less 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


LEWIS A. KONCES CO. 
NORTH ABINGT wN, ¢s 







4 ezines for a year 
Antonio, Texas 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


ITALIAN QUEENS—June first to fifteenth, 

eighty cents each; nine dollars per dozen. 
After June fifteenth, seven dollars per dozen. 
WALTER D. LEVERETTE APIARIES, P. O 


sox 882, Fort Pierce, Florida. 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN package bees 

queen Booking orders for June and later 
delivery. Price on request. Tillery Brothers, 
Greenville, Alabama. 


GOLDEN and THREE BANDED queens bred 
from three strains. Goldens if desired. 
Satisfaction. H. G. Karns, Dumbarton, Va. 


GOLDEN SELECT QUEENS Produce fine 

yellow bee and are very gentle. 1-26, 
$1.25: 25-100, $1.15; 100 up, $1.05 each. 
W. O. Curtis, Graham, N. C. 


Get your Caucasian queens from us. Crom’s 
Caucasian Apiaries, P. O Box 24, Manteca, 
California. 


MR. BEEKEEPER—Sorry we can’t take on 

more orders for package bees and queen 
this season All sold now Try us earlier in 
1945. Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, 
Alabama. 


THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS— 
Finest quality, extra good honey gatherers. 
Select untested, 1-25, $1.10 each; 25-100, 
$1.05; 100 up, $1.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E. 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. Select 
young laying queen in each package. Now 
booking for spring delivery. W. E. Cloud, 
Rt. 2, Live Oak, California. 





A CARLOAD of three or four frame nuclei 

with young queens, two in a ten frame 
hive body, ready to ship to Middle West by 
May. F. O. B. Upland, California. A limited 
amount of two pound packages with or 
without queens. Wm. Atchley, 132 Campus 
Ave., Upland, California. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


U. S. FANCY BUCKWHEAT honey, 25 

pound jars, $5.05; labeled $5.10. Orange 
$5.70; labeled $5.75. Shipping weight 36 Ibs. 
Sample 1l5c. Bizzy Bee Ranch, No. Abington, 
Massachusett 


WANTED 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 





HONEY AND BEESWAX. HIGHEST PRICES 

PAID. MAIL SAMPLES, ADVISE QUAN 
rere ¥ BRYANT AND COOKINHAM, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


WANTED—White or light amber extracted 


honey from 1 ton to carload Cash 
waiting; send imple and best price to 
Honeymoon Products Co., 39 KE. Henry St., 


River Rouge, Michigan 


WAX WANTED—We pay freight charges, 
and remit the day wax is received, or send 
Cc. O. D. Write us for quotations for making 
your wax into foundation; all work guar- 
anteed. The Hawley Honey Company, Iola, 
Kansas. 
HONEY WANTED—Buying all grades. 
Clover, light amber, basswood, raspberry; 
also southern honey, palmetto, orange, 
tupelo, gallberry. Will furnish cans and 
shipping cases if needed. J. Wolosevich, 6315 
So. Damen Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and varieties. 
Highest cash prices paid. Mail samples. 
State quantity. HAMILTON & COMPANY, 
1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, California. 
HONEY WANTED—Small or large lots. Send 
sample and amount. Rocke Apiaries, Eureka, 
Illinois. 


CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 
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ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12248 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


FOR SALE 





QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00, colony 
records 10, 15c postpaid. Southwick Api- 
arists, Waban, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE—Late model Junior Brand, type- 
writer, return steam knife, Root cappings 
melter, efficient steam boiler. Ed. Trimble, 
Warroad, Minnesota. 
FOR SALE—Complete equipment for 200 ten 
frame colonies, including 800 supers, ex- 
cluders, extractor. Good condition. Reason- 
able. N. B. McMurry, 908 Clyman, Water- 
town, Wisconsin. 


TWO EXTRACTORS—tTwo fr. reversible, one 

12 in. pockets and eight in. Good as new. 
12 honey drums with covers, 60 gal. W. H. 
Closs, York, N. Y 


FOR SALE—-60 colonies of bees with equip- 

ment. All ten-fr. hives in No. 1 condition, 
equipped for extracted production. Vincent 
Peifer, Lincoln, Illinois. 


200 M. D. ext. supers, 35 M. D. cypress 

bottom boards, 35 M. D. metal telescope 
covers, 1 82-frame radial extractor. All in 
No. 1 condition. Most of the equipment 
purchased in °42. M. E. Foderberg, Rt. 3, 


Ames, lowa. 


100 COLONIES bees in 8 frame hives, 
traight combs, no disease. Clyde Cobb, 
Belleville, Arkansas. 


FOR SALE—Lewis 8 frame honey extractor 
and other used and new bee hive equip- 
ment. lom Baldwin, Cecil, Ohio. 


10 COLONIES in new Modified Dadant hives, 
crimp-wired foundation. Selling on ac- 
count of ill health. R. B. Craft, Zearing, 
lowa,. 


100 CORRUGATED CARTONS—for 12-5 

pound pails new K. D. Seventy——standard 
10-frame Beeway supers nailed. J. Howard 
Wagner, Central City, Nebraska. 


BEES AND EQUIPMENT—established retail 

outlet—with home location if preferred 
Central Nebraska. Please write Box 16— 
American Bee Journal. 


For Sale—About 50 hive bodies, nailed and 
painted, with frames, new. 700 sheets 
medium brood foundation. One Cowan re- 
versible Extractor, big pockets. Will sell 
reasonable. Package bees in May. N. S. 
Gladish, 3315 Hobbs Rd., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
FOR SALE in Ontario 520 colonies of bees, 
good equipment, honey house, barn, com- 
fortable house, and sideline with steady cash 
income. Certificate of inspection furnished. 
Good reason for selling. Box 123, American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
FOR SALE—300 section supers with equip- 
ment, 50c each. N. B. Querin, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Our COMBINED C ONTROL- 
LABLE FEEDER and SWARM CONTROL 


BOARD will save many a swarm. Has no 
metal to chill bees. Better made. $1.75 
postpaid for sample. 10 for $16.00 not pre- 
paid. Lewis-Dadant dealers NICOLLET 


COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—*“Beekeeping in the South” by 
Hawkins. A cloth bound book of 124 pages, 
well illustrated. A special study of beekeep- 
ing under southern conditiens. Special holi- 
day offer 59 cents per copy postpaid. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








LEWIS BEE SUPPLIES. Dadant’s Crimp 

Wired Foundation. Prompt shipment from 
large stock. Simeon B. Beiler, Authorized 
Distributor, Intercourse, Pa. 











POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Help to assist in honey pro- 
duction. Chance for deferment, year round 

job. Give experience and qualifications. The 

Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 





WANTED—Married, reliable queen breeder 

who can produce 200 queens every day. 
Year round work—no part time considered. 
For our South Louisiana Bee Farm. Must 
not be afraid of rain, long hours, or Sunday 
work. WALTER T. KELLEY., Paducah, Ky. 
W ANTED—FExperienced helper in extracted 

honey production, also inspection work in 
New Mexico. Give full particulars. Oscar 
L. Poe, Mesilla, N. Mexico. 


WANTED—Permanent year round position 
in apiary. Experienced, married, must 
have good living quarters. Sober, steady 
reliable. Write in detail THE BEE MAN, 
Porter & Lexington St., Lawrenceville, III. 


WANTED—Men for production of honey 

Apiaries in northern Minnesota and Louis- 
lana, State age, experience and wages ex- 
pected. HOPKINS HONEY FARMS, Marin- 
gouin, Louisiana. 


WANTED—Man with some experience to 

work with bees. Commercial apiary. Give 
particulars, ete. J. B. & C. J. Merwin, Grand 
Gorge, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced beeman. Also 

men with less experience. To work in either 
northern or southern apiaries or both. Give 
complete personal information, wages ex- 
pected expected, when ready to start, in first 
letter M. C. Tanquary, 2181 Doswell Ave- 
nue, St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 


WANTED—Share deal, or location for one 
yard and 5 days a week job with larger 
beekeeper. R. G. Cook, Blair, Nebraska. 


W ANTED—Spring management, swarm con- 

trol and requeening work in extracted 
honey production, on shares. References ex- 
changed. F. Ww. Hammer, Georgetown, 
Indiana. 


WANTED—FIELD MAN to solicit and es- 
semble honey from beekeepers for large 
national honey packer. Liberal salary and 
commission. State age, experience and salary 
Box No. AB, care American Bee Journal. 
W ANTED—Help in queen yard and package 
shipping for coming season. Will con- 
sider March to June work. Pay in either cash 
or bees and queens. N. Forehand, Florala 
Alabama. 








SUPPLIES 


YOUR WAX WORKED into quality medium 
brood foundation for 16c pound; 100 
pounds $12.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa 


TEN-FRAME, metal queen excluders. 80 
new, 70c each; 55 used, 50c each. Ross Ridge, 
Rockwell City, Iowa. 


BARGAIN LIST—Write for prices on queen 
cages, comb honey cartons, comb honey 
hipping cases, oil stoves, wax separating 
tanks, jelly spoons and cell forming sticks 
Lewis foundation fastener, l-gal. steam 
generators, honey servers, Rauchfuss queer 
cage frames, metal frame shoulders, etc 
G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 


LEWIS - DADANT BEE SUPPLIES IN 

MINNEAPOLIS. Prompt shipment fron 
complete stock Send list of supplies for 
quotation. We carry carloads of honey con 
tainers in stock. Honey and beeswax ac 
cepted in trade or will pay cash. Honey 
Sales Company, 1806-08 No. Washington 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


FIFTY SHEETS (6% Ibs.) high quality 
regular medium brood foundation postpaid 
for $5.00 Fred Petersor Alden, Iowa. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
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SUPPLIES (Continued) 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 


Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 


COMB FOUNDATION at’ money-saving 

prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb 
and cappings rendered. Robinson’s Wax 
Works, Mayville, N. Y 





LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc. Selling direct 
saves you the agent’s profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue 
explains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 








WANTED 








WANTED—We are short of February 1944 
numbers of ABJ to complete our extra 


files. For each first class condition Febru- 
ary number sent in we will advance your 
subscription for two months. American Bee 


Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


WANTED TO BUY—An uncapping machine, 

without motor. Also a small steam boiler 
1-3 h. p.. in good condition. Leo. Basler, 
Kalispell, Montana. 


WANTED—20 or 30 frame honey extractor 
Must be in good shape. C. G. Hardin 


Amboy, Indiana. 


One 1 inch Root honey pump with reduction 








gear. Also fittings if available. Honey 
Lee Apiaries, Godfrey, Illinois. os 
MISCELLANEOUS 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 


GET your drawings and construction detail 

NOW for proven tried BRADSHAW DE- 
MOUNTABLE UNCAPPING PRESS. No 
more headaches, simple to build your self. 
Won’t rust out, last lifetime. Producers re- 
port it greatest improvement in fifty years. 
No heat required, will not darken honey. 
Adaptable any size outfit. Send $2.00 today 
for PLANS to Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, 
Idaho. 





OLD BEE BOOKS—As a service to our sub- 
scribers we handle old out of print bee 
books. Send for interesting list at moder- 
ate prices. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Illinois. 
RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it difficult 
to secure information about sheep and 
sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscription $1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 





T'TE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 

in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 
12 cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, 
including subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Apis Club, The Way’s End, Foxton 
Royston, Herts, England. 














SEEDS 
FOR SALE—Sainfoin seed, 1943 crop, grown 
without irrigation. R Ww Brimhall, 


Pleasant Grove, Utah. 








FOR SALE—4 Am. Basswood seedlings, 18 
inch, or 5 Marrowii Honeysuckle or 4 Pink 
Honeysuckle, 3 Red Dogwood shrubs 18 
inch, or 2 pussy willows, or 3 Basswood 
transplants 3 foot, postpaid for a dollar bill. 
Checks require 10c exchange. Nectar and 
pollen producing. Write for larger sizes. 
Lewis-Dadant dealer—NICOLLET COUNTY 
NURSERY, St. Peter, Minnesota. 


APRIL, 1944 
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4 I can handle your unplaced order if you will care to have them after May 15th on 4} 
§ or as late as you care to order them at following prices ‘ 
4 4 
4 1 to 24 25 to 49 500nup 4 
4 2-Lb. with queen $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 4 
4 38-Lb. with queen 4.80 4.50 4.25 4 
§ 4-Lb. with queer 5.60 5.30 5.00 } 
? Select untested laying queens each $1.25 Post i Afte May |! $1.00 Postpaid ? 
4 No Cc. O. D. Orde \ ted ,] 
4 : , 4 
4 All queens are select, untested, daughters f stock bred for resistance to disease ‘ 
4 20% now will reserve shipping date. Promy veight, a health certifleate with 4 
4 each package and live delivery guaranteed 4 
5 ] 
} PLAUCHE BEE FARM, Hamburg, La. } 
‘ ’ ? ‘ 
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ATTENTION, BEEKEEPERS 


T this time, our booking is almost com- 
plete, and by the time you read this 

we believe it will be. Therefore, we will not 
be able to accept more orders from our new 


customers. 


Please bear this in mind and save yourself 


as well as us. Thank you. 


ROSSMAN & LONG, Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 








SOUTHWESTERN BEEKEEPERS, ATTENTION!!! 


We are headquarters for Lewis Bee Supplies Have complete stock Dadant’s Foun- 
dation. Orders filled at catalogue prices. Also for prompt shipment Knox Honey Jars 
and other containers. Write us for our 1944 Price List and list your needs for quo- 
tations. Ceiling prices paid for honey and beeswax 


THE COFFEY APIARIES : Whitsett, Texas 














BETTER BRED QUEENS 3-BANDED ITALIANS 


We can supply limited number of package t the following prices 

2-Lb. pkgs. with queens at $4.00 4-Lb. pkgs. with queens at $6.00 

3-Lb. pkgs. with queens at 5.00 Lb. pkg with queens at 7.00 
Queen $1.25 each Order direct fron ! If w nnot fi yrdey 


return your mone é 


CALVERT APIARIES : Calvert, Ala. 


we will 
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ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL” ITALIANS 


Package Bees and Queens 
St. Romain’s “Honey Girl’’ Apiaries, Moreauville, La. 
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To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 





the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 
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MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


Leather colored Italian queens bred from my own stock sixteen years 
1 to 49 $1.25 each 50 up $1.10 each 
All queens after June 15, $1.00 each. 15% will book your order 


JOE B. TATE & SON 


1029 No. 4th St. (7), Nashville, Tennessee 
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BRADSHAW’S 


DEMOUNTABLE UNCAPPING BASKETS 


Bradshaw's demountable tubs permit easy removal of wax 


cake. It is simple to open and close. Correct spacing of staves 


for rapid flow of honey—no clogging—no loss of wax. No 
thumb screws to gum; has toggle joint latches, laborsaving, no 
shoveling cappings; with electric knife, no boiler or steam heat 
necessary—save fuel; no waiting for steam to get up; no experi- 


enced help—a school boy can do the job. Kiss the old messy ex- 
tracting room goodbye; every operator large or small can profit 
by this unit. 


Send $2.00 today for PLANS, 
and construction details. 


Make Your OWN Equipment 


R. D. BRADSHAW 


& SONS 


WENDELL, IDAHO 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


$1.00 EACH, TEN OR MORE 


« THE & 
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D. T. WINSLETT 


1015 Sonoma Ave. 
NO. SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
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WANTED 


Man to solicit beekeepers for 
the purpose of purchasing honey 
from producers, and assembling 


in cars for shipment to our 
factory. Steady position, good 
salary. State age, experience, 


full particulars. 


M. S. 
Care of American Bee Journal 
is ] 











QUEENS 
LEATHER COLORED ITALIANS 
to 100 


$1.25 
1.10 


00 up 


GOLD FLAT APIARIES 
NEVADA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Anderson’s Quality 
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Bm NOTICE 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY, 


CPPCC PPE BEBE BLBBLLBELOBLLLELLLLLLL LM 
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Donaldsonville, La. 
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Bees G Queens | 
4 4 
4 Queens Bees Bees Bees Bees 4 
\ 2-Lbs. 3-Lbs. 4-Lbs. 5-Lbs. 4 
‘ 1 to 24 ‘ 
+ $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 4 
\ 25 to 99 \ 
‘ $1.05 $3.35 $4.35 $5.35 $6.35 \ 
‘ 100 Up ‘ 
4‘ $1.00 $3.20 $4.20 $5.20 $6.20 ' 
‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
| B.A. Anderson & Co. } 
‘ ‘ 
‘ OPP, ALABAMA ‘ 
‘ ‘ 


Thanks For the Business 


We are mpletely booked We may be able 
» a pt a few more rde: for packages of 
Italians during shipping , ( weather 

f able 

sm =e ' Hattiesbure, Miseeiseinm 
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Thanks, So Much 


I am booked for this season for all the 
bees and queens I can produce. So thanks, a 
million. _Remeber, next year, when you want 
another crop, I have the bees to make it. 


BUNKIE BEE FARM 


R. F. D. 2, Box 85, BUNKIE, LA. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 
1933. 

Of American Bee Journal, published monthly 

at Hamilton, Illinois, April 1, 1944. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, i 
County of Hancock, { ® 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared M. G. Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal and that the follow- 
ing ia, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
eation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 


re: 

Publishers: American Bee Journal, Ham- 
ilton, Ill. 

Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ll, Frank 
Pellett, Hamilton, Ill., M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, IN. 

Business Managers: M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Ill, J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, 1). 

2. That the owners are: 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

Vv. M. Dadant, Hamilton, I! 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

C. S. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

R. A. Grout, Hamilton, Ill. 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, IIL 

R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, III. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortga 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total! 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him 

(Signed) M. G. DADANT, 
Business Manager American Ree Journal! 

Sworn to and subscribed before me _ thir 
10th day of March, 1944. 

MINNIE S. KING, Notary Publi- 

My commission expires Nov. 18 1945 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers too have wartime 
problems If you are interested in bee 
activities “North of the Border.” send us 
rour subacription NOW We will see that 
ou receive each monthly copy regularly 


Fach issue contains timely articles of value 
beekeepers every where and News and 
ewe from Const to Conat 
Subecription price, $1.26 per year in 
USA 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
osMAWA, ONTARIO 
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Fi lity 3-Banded Itali 
irst Quality 3-Banded Italian 
(100 

(1) (10) (50) and over) 
2-Lb. with queen $4.25 $4.00 $3.60 $3.40 
3-Lb. with queen 5.25 5.00 4.50 4.25 

Extra queens, $1.25 each. 

We cannot accept any more orders at the present time, however, if we have a 
favorable hipping easo! we may be able ept additional orders for April and 
May delivery. If you care t end us your order, we will give it our consideration 
We have increased our production of queens thi eason, so we will be able to supply 

r demands for queer Book your orders early for preferred shipping dates. Send 
no money for packag veces and queens until we confirm your order. 
LIVE OAK, CALIF. 

4 
sloolocfecfonfoafoatoatoetoetootoetoeteetoeteateareetecteeteeteeioeloeloatoetocteeteeteeteeleeloeteetocteeteeteeteateatoeteeteetee tee teateateeteeteeteeteeteetoate 
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z 1 : 
: PLEASE! PLEASE! PLEASE! = 

+ Don’t send us any more orders for either package bees or queens. Since t 
3, last month’s advertisement went out in the A. B. J. we have been deluged % 
i with inquiries and orders that we are helpless to supply. + 
= In spite of “4 fact we are off to an early start with queen rearing, and % 
+ bees ty much in advance of normal years, we will not be able to produce ¢ 
*° enough “Magnolia State’’ queens to supply our old customers. 
» 4 % 
; JENSEN’S APIARIE $ 
ya p 
y 4 4 
% MACON, MISS. £ 
aa a 


eo 


* * 2%. % % & & & *. 2. o @ @ 2. 0% © © © © © © © © © © * 
°° noe 1080808 08, Roelosleslosloelestos® ox soak °° Seek oe ox soatectosloctostoe’: 0 08 08 04 64 00 04 04 06 00 06. wr oatesloetoslontoe’: oe woe’ oes oetee See Soe! Noelestos 
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QUALITY PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


We have discontinued booking orders until further notice in the bee 
journals. PRICES FOR 1944 


2-Lb. with 3-Lb. with Single 

Queen Queen Queens 

1 to 10 $3.45 $4.45 $1.05 
11 to 24 3.35 4.35 1.00 
25 to 100 3.30 4.30 .95 
100 and up 3.20 4.20 .90 


GARON BEE COMPANY 
DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
TELEGRAM: WESTERN UNION TELEPHONE: 8614 
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Red Stick Apiaries & Co. 


BOOKED TO CAPACITY FOR PACKAGE BEES FOR APRIL 
AND MAY 


vedeceenen® 


Some Queens from stock bred for resistance are available. 
1 to 25 lots, $1.25 each 


22 yea nm jueen breede? Louisiana’s oldest package bee 


RED STICK APIARIES 


125 Lessard Street Donaldsonville, La. 
rELEGRAPH— WESTERN UNION 


COUOUOUUOUTEOOROREEOUEECECETERERRRORREEECEEEEOEOEE 4, 
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American Bee Journal Classified Ads Bring Satisfactory Results 
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1944 PRICES FOR 


Italian Package Bees and 


Queens 
Lots of Queen 2-Lb 3-Lb.  4-Lb 
1-24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 
25-99 1.05 3.35 4.35 5.35 
100 up 1.00 3.20 4.20 5.20 


FARRIS HOMAN 


SHANNON, MISSISSIPPI 


TIT TL 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less, all grades. Will pay 
top prices. Would contract now for 


crop. Also Beeswax. 


H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc. 
265 Greenwich St:, New York, N. Y. 
No more orders accepted for bees or queens 
until further notice appears in a later issue 


of this Journal, thanks a thousand. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 


BOLLING ALABAMA 


Better Bred Queens-3-Banded Italians 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1944 SHIP- 
MENT PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Queens Pkgs. Pkgs. 

2-Lb. 3-Lb. 

1-24 $1.10 $3.60 $4.60 
25-99 1.05 3.35 4.35 
100-up 1.00 3.25 4.25 


Express collect on all packages. Queens by 
mail post paid. A 10% deposit to book orders 


BOND APIARIES : Union, Miss. 


ee 
‘ 4 
} LEST YOU FORGET | 
, THE GOOD RULE TO GO BY ? 
) Buy your bees and queens from \ 
} ALABAMA APIARIES, Uriah, Ala. } 
? We are booked to capacity for April, 4 
4 but can furnish some bees and queens 4 
4 during May. Thanks. ,] 
bw ww ww we www we oe wer rere) 
PPP BBP PPP PPP IP PPP PEP PP POD DP 4 
\ age ‘ 
} E.J. Bordelon Apiaries 
MOREAUVILLE, LA., BOX 33 

) 2-lb. bees with queen $4.00 

) 3-Ib. bees with queen 4.95 

4 
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Mr. Honey Producer 


Join a progressive cooperative now and safe- 
guard your future market. We need the honey 
at ceiling prices. You need us to safeguard 
the time when selling is hard. Join now. 


For particulars write 


Illinois Honey Producers Assn. 
Mt. Sterling, Illinois 


MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 15c. 


AMCIRICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 
* 


Clippings from the New York 
Times sent to me by Konrad Halle 
contain numerous references to honey 
from special sources such as carrot, 
lima beans, asparagus, etc., at prices 
above those for the common brands. 
Asparagus or carrot honey are quoted 
at about fifty cents per one pound 
jar. The beekeeper who is so situated 
as to get a dependable crop from 
some special source of limited dis- 
tribution should make an effort to 
create a demand for it at a premium 
instead of offering it in the market 
in competition with honey from other 
sources commonly available. 

Me * eels 

April 8 marks the forty-second 
anniversary of my marriage to Ada 
Neff. Bob Marshall, our county sheriff 
at that time, remarked that a man’s 
wedding day is the best day or the 
worst day he ever depending 
upon the mate he selects. It has 
proved to be a good day for me. The 
years have brought about everything 
that a man has a right to ask of 
life. With four children and thirteen 
grandchildren we look toward to the 
evening of life with a feeling of 
content. —V— 

Wm. Sumnick, who has bees in 
Orange and Ulster counties in New 
York, writes a very interesting letter 


sees, 


about purple loosestrife. He moves 
an apiary into a hundred acre bog 
of this plant each year. While he 
finds the plant to be the best fall 
stimulant he knows, the yield of 
honey is disappointing. At best he 
gets about a super per colony of 


He finds the bees in- 
clined to be while working 
loosestrife. He warns against ex- 
pecting too much when planting it for 
bee pasture but says it will almost 
guarantee wintering if there is plenty 
of it and moves his bees to it for this 
reason. —V— 


Dr. P. W. Stanley, of II Watford 
Road, Kings Langley, Herts, England, 
will be glad to any beekeepers 
among our boys in service in England. 
There are probably many of them 
who would be glad of a chance to call 
did they but know of his interest. 

There are many reports from the 
boys who have enjoyed the hospitality 
of English homes that they have had 
delightful visits. 

—_ oe 

With reference to honey from cane 
juice mentioned in January and 
February issues, Wm. W. Wicht, of 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, explains the 
different viewpoints of Bohne and 
Puett from the difference in the kind 
of operations in the vicinity. In 


strong honey. 


cross 


see 


Georgia plantings are small and juice 
is cooled in open type pan _ evapo- 
rators where bees and yellow jackets 
are a nuisance, Instead of stopping 
up the bees Wicht prefers to move 
them at syrup making time. 
—=— ee 
W. J. Dunn, of Covington, Tennes- 
see, writes that he has been making 
sorghum molasses for thirty or more 
years near his apiary and has yet to 
see the first bees attracted to the 
pans. Apparently the bees do not 
care for sorghum molasses after it is 
cooked. —V— 


W. P. Kinard, of Louisville, Missis- 
sippi, writes that his apiary has been 
near cane mills for 25 years but that 
he has noted no ill effects aside from 
the annoyance of flying bees about 
the mills. He ascribes the bad effects 
on Puett’s bees to the confinement 
rather than to the syrup. 

Mr. Kinard suggests Allen Latham, 
of Norwichtown, Connecticut, as one 
to be added to the list of men well 
versed in bee behavior as mentioned 
in February postscript. 

—_— 

From somewhere in the South 
Pacific comes a letter from Jimmie 
Dadant, member of our editorial staff 
now in the army. Concerning the 
jungle he writes: “The jungle is 
different from anything I ever 
imagined. The foliage is quite varied 
but none of it, except the bamboo, is 
nice to look at. Everything either 
looks like it would stick you or poison 
you or catch you in its tangle. 
Underneath everything is mouldy and 
rotten and dense, so dense that you 
have no sense of form about what 
you see or direction where you are 
going. It is a fact that the jungle is 
so dense that it seems like twilight, 
even in mid-day.” 

SS 

Roy S. Weaver, of Navasota, Texas, 
objects to my description of horse- 
mint honey as dark and strong. He 
has extracted thousands of pounds as 
white as our whitest honey. 
He calls attention also to the fact 
that honey in his locality comes from 
horsemint on black lands. A word of 
explanation is in order. The common 
horsemint of Wisconsin and _ south- 
ward is Monarda punctata which is 
best adapted to sandy soils. In Texas 
another species, Monarda citriodora 
is found on limestone soils of central 
areas. 

It is, however, probably a mistake 
to refer to horsemint honey as 
“dark” although it does have a very 
distinctive flavor. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 
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Years’ Experience 








We are manufacturers of beekeepers’ 
supplies and can promptly furnish every- 
thing a beekeeper needs; SECTIONS, 
HIVES, FRAMES, SUPERS, etc. 


The manufacturing of one piece sec- 
tions is still one of our specialties upon 
which we pride ourselves. We use only 
the choicest SECOND GROWTH WIS- 
CONSIN basswood in the manufacture 
of our sections, and all are perfect in 
finish and workmanship. 








Due to war conditions we did not print a 
catalogue for 1943. Please use your 1942 cata- 
logue for prices or send a LIST of items you 
will need and we will gladly quote prices. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 











Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 
For 1944 


PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 


(Quantity) 


3-Lb. Pkg. 


(1 to 50) (50 up) 


$4.50 $4.35 


4-Lb. Pkg. 5.50 5.35 
5-Lb. Pkg. 6.35 6.20 


Due to an exceptionally favor- 
able spring, we can accept a few 
more orders. 


B. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
MOREAUVILLE, LA. 
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SOLD OUT 


Regret that no addi- 
tional orders for 





package bees or queens 
can be accepted 
until further notice. 


Thanks. 
ry 


York Bee Company 


Jesup, Georgia, U.S. A. 
(The Universal Apiaries) 
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Root Service 
: from Chicago 


May we help you 


Do you need supplies to accomplish the most with 
your bees this season? Give us your list of things 
wanted. Orders placed now will bring you in 
present shipment, or later if necessary, just what 
you want if at all possible 

Our country wants much honey and beeswax and 
the larger benefit of pollination. 

This business strives to aid beekeeping in the 
largest measure. We are working to stock all items 
of bee suppli : 

We have a good assortment now. 

This month is a good time to order. 

Ask for our new 1944 Bee Supply Catalog 


We want honey and beeswax in trade for sup 
pile 


A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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' Foundation 


Proves its 


Value 


“I am enclosing a photo of some combs made 
from ROOT’S 3-ply foundation, which I do not 
think anyone can go wrong in buying. 

“I cannot say too much for your 3-ply founda- 
tion. It never sags or warps. It has very few 
drone cells, and the combs never break in the ex- 
tractor. 

“All of ROOT’S supplies are the best. I have 
used them for 20 years.” 


JOE S. TRIVETT, 
2-24-1944 Timonium, Md. 


See Your 
Root Dealer For 
1944 


Bee Supplies 


Write For Our 


75uAuniversary Catalog 


The A. I. Root Co. : Medina, O. 
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